Path to the Italian Garden at “Weld,” Capt. Larz Anderson’s Estate at Brookline, Mass. Little & Browne, Architects 
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American Homes .' Gardens 
THE DECEMBER NUMBER 





HE reader of AMERICAN HOMES AND GARDENS will find many 
I important articles in the next issue of the magazine. This December 
number wiil contain a beautitully isustrated article on one of America’s 
loveliest gardens, a garden which, though pianned and planted by one of our 
foremost landscape architects, is nevertneless tull of suggestion and ideas that 
might be applied to the iaying-out and making of even a very smail garden, by 
the amaceur himself. The articie will be accompanied by ground diagrams and 
gives an indication of what AMERICAN HOMES AND GARDENS will pre- 
sent this coming year for the consideration of its readers. To this number one 
of the foremost authorities on the subject of textiles will contribute a most 
entertaining and heipful article on Uriental Rugs. Indeed, many persons imagine 
that genuine Oriental rugs must necessarily be beyond their purses, in conse- 
quence of which they have passed by the subject. They will, perhaps, be surprised 
to find that rugs of good pattern, texture and durability can be had to fit almost 
any purse, the prices of the various rugs being given in this article. One of the 
most attractive houses in the vicinity of Philadelphia will be described by a well- 
known architectural authority, and fully illustrated with reproductions of both 
exteriors and interiors. It is a house so skillfully planned that despite its ample 
proportions it still creates an atmosphere of home-feeling and inspires one with 
commendation for this sort of domestic architecture, which never can be too 
generally employed. Edward I. Farrington, the poultry expert and a writer of 
accepted authority, will contribute an illustrated article on the sub ject of “Keeping 
Twenty-Five Hens.” This and future articles on kindred subjects will assure the 
standard that has been set by AMERICAN HOMES AND GARDENS for its 
Poultry Department. The same number will include another article on “The 
Way to Get Eggs in Winter,” and a helpful Kennel article. If the reader of this 
present issue has found pleasure in the various photographic reproductions of 
“friendly dooryards,” which the Editor hopes will serve as a little primer for 
stimulating home-building efforts in such directions, it is to be hoped that he will 
also find as much of interest in a similar feature that will occupy the middle pages 
of the magazine for December, a feature especially appropriate to the holiday 
season, as will be several other articles, including an essay by a New England 
writer of note on nature subjects. There will be other articles dealing with 
homes and gardens of distinction, and the issue will be fully as interesting as th 
present one. “Good Taste in Decoration” will head the department established 
in the present issue called “Within the House” and the Garden Devartment will 
cover a variety of hints and suggestions useful to the home-builder and the 
garden maker, while some new. original and delicious Christmas dishes will be 
described in the “Helps to the Housewife” Department. The December number 
will be richly illustrated throughout. 


Subscription $3.00 A Year Single Copies 25 Cents 
MUNN & CO., Inc., Publishers 
361 BROADWAY $3 :: NEW YORK 
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Important to Subscribers 








q When requesting change of address subscribers should give former address 
together with new address and name under which magazine is being mailed. 
@ Such changes should reach this: office two weeks before date of issue. 
g All complaints should be addressed to the circulation deparient. 

A. M. MINNICK, Girculation Manager 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 315 Fourth Avenue. New York City 















unuazay SCRIBNER 


The beginning of Robert 


Grant’s 


THE CONVICTIONS OF 
A GRANDFATHER 


Introducing the Fred and Jos- 
ephine of ‘‘The Reflections of a 
Married Man” and ‘iThe Opin- 
ions of a Philosopher,’ their 
children, and their children’s 
children. The author deals with 
modern life, its problems and 
interests, ina delightfully shrewd 
and humorous way, touching 
upon all its latest questions. 











Two Half-Told Tales: An Old 
Game—In the Odor of Sanctity, .by 
Henry van Dyke. 





Abbey’s Last Mural Paintings, ‘by 
Royal Cortissoz. Illustrated with 
the artist’s additional mural 
decorations for the Capitol at 
Harrisburg, and with studies of 
individual figures. 





The Sheep of the Desert, by Kermit 
Roosevelt. An account of a 
hunting trip in the Mexican 
Desert. Illustrated with the 
author’s photographs. 





YOU WILL WANT TO READ 
IN 1912: 


‘*The Turnstile,’’ A. E.W. Mason’s 
serial. 








John Fox, Jr.’s novel, 
‘*The Heart of the Hills.’ 





Price Collier’s 
‘‘Germany and the Germans.” 





“The Witching Hill Stories,” by 
E. W, Hornung, creator of Raffles. 





Senator Lodge’s Reminiscences. 





President Finley’s ‘‘Traces and In- 
fluence of France inthe Settlement 
of America.’’ The romantic story 
of the changes that have followed 
the old French explorers —La Salle, 
Marquette, Joliet, and others. 





Send for a Prospectus, and at the same time send 
your subscription. $3.00 a year; 25c. a number 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 














REAL ESTATE DIRECTORY 


Suburban Homes :: Town Houses and Apartments :: Country Estates 


N this department is presented a select list of suburban homes, town houses, country estates, farm lands and city apartments. If it is not 
practical to make a selection from the offerings here made, or if more detailed information is desired, we will be 


glad to furnish definite, 

business-like facts. Often home-seekers are confused by the multiplicity of places in the market and the impossibility of visiting them all. 
In_view of this fact we have decided to assist home-seekers to find homes best suited to their requirements through The House Beautiful 

Home Service Bureau. We have on file com 


plete maps, time tables and comprehensive information regarding real estate conditions, particu- 
larly in the metropolitan “oe the experts connected with our own staff stand ready to put inquirers in possession of definite information 


ress House Beautiful Home Service Bureau, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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} seme The Center of Winter 


uae | | Out-of-Door Life in the Middle South 
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Free from climatic extremes and wholesome in every respect 


Four Excellent Hotels 


f HOLLY INN CAROLINA 
: Now Open Opens January 6th 


scanan 


“Worigage bond 


comer cons weer aoe oF we NS 


Fifty Cottages 


BERKSHIRE and HARVARD 
Open January 15th 


O/*.... The only resort having Three 18-Hole Golf 

hy Courses, all in pink of condition, Country 

Club, 40,000 acre Private Shooting Preserve, 

eae Good Guides and Trained Dogs, Fine 
RY BONDS 


Livery of Saddle Horses, Model Dairy, 
Tennis Courts, Trap Shooting, etc. 
° ti ived at Pinehurst 
Protect Your Savings sree Sdaene tee ans es eet tn Se 
° board Air Line. Through Pullman Service from New York to 
and Surplus Capital Pinehurst ifter, Jen lst. Only one night out from New 
In realty riches New York City ~ 


eland, Pittsburgh and Cincinnati. Don't fail 
to send to nearest railroad offices for literature, illustrating the 
; out-of-door features of PINEHURST 
grows over night more than $3,- 
000,000—$50,000 per minute. The 


and giving full details 
of attractions. 
increase in the assessed valuation 








Send for Illustrated Literature and List of 
Golf, Tennis and Shooting Tournaments. 
of Manhattan Island real estate 
for the past year was greater than 
that of any of the other boroughs 
—$86,472,075. Mortgage bonds se- 
cured by New York City real es- 
tate, particularly in Manhattan, 
are therefore a safe investment 
with an assured income. 

The New York Real Estate Se- 
curity Company offers 6% mort- 
gage bonds at par and interest, 
secured by Manhattan Island 
apartment house and office prop- 
erties. These bonds are in denom- 
inations of $100—$500—$1,000, 
with interest paid semi-annually 
in January and July. They are 
tax exempt in New York State. 


Write for Circular 31. 


New York Real Estate 
Security Company 
42 Broadway New York City 


Capital, $3,950,000 


Pinehurst General Office 
Pinehurst, North Carolina, or 
Leonard Tufts, Owner 

















REALESTATE DIRECTORY 








A Bear Round Home in Kensington 


On Manhasset Bay 


ne 
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A TYPICAL HOME 























































. 
, at Leonia, N. J. 
p y restricted and improved residential park on the 
slope of the Palisades, 26 minutes from Hudson 
Ma al station (downtown, New York), 15 minutes from 
: Ferry (uptown). A visit to this place will convince 
1 at it is the ideal place for your home. All we ask is 
ur careful consideration and rigid investigation. 
HOMES designed by the best suburban home architects 
and built by days’ labor. Every modern device 
f omfort and saving of labor is embodied in them. On 
De Ne satis: TA plots, well located, with fine views in all directions. 
at alenlt tint ntialines be had for immediate occupancy for as little as $1,000 
payment— the balance can be paid as you do your 
it. Full particulars furnished; also pictures of homes 
& : > | nm request. 
Photographs of the property and our financial plan for [ ha Ps % LEONIA HEIGHTS LAND CO, 
will be supplied upon request. Marbridge Building Broadway and 34th St., New York 
Phone 5600 Murray Hill for appointments for personal 2.--- 4... #__... &__. 
By Long Island R. R.—27 minutes from Pennsylvania Station, 
Rive Automobile—F Q boro Brid ke Jack 
utomobile—From Queensboro Bridge take Jackson Avenue and Broad g I g, Ba L ] d ] 
Douglaston and Little Neck to Lakeville Road; then turn north, continuing g t i eat } | pi sian as an nvestment 
Station. 


tle of a circular that we recently mailed to our 


> 4 > 1 rents. It made a “big hit’? with them because it gave 
w pri- tit ay ad tu Un some facts and figures that had not been brought to their 

5 WwW 4 ” | ntion before. The people to whom the agents showed 

t, wanted a copy and we were compelled to reprint. We 

4 est 34th Street now have a supply at our Publicity Department, and we 
be glad to mail yon a copy if yon are interested in 
iring a home in suburban New York. The circular 
not. contain a word about any particular property. It 
simply of Long Island from an mvestment point of 
without favoritism or preindice to any section. It 
s names and figures, and tells what others have done 
1 estate. If you want a copy, address Publicity De- 
































No. 5, picturing hou 
Ss7500 now ready for 








The Heights of Mohegan Write for Bulletin “DARK HILL | 




















will buy a charming home in this restricted locality, pancy. These, and On-the -Hudson partment, Windsor Land & Improvement Co., 224-226 West 
vicinity of Bronxville and Tuckahoe, Westchester houses built to your “THE SUBURB BEAUTIFl 4th Street, New York City. ‘ 

County. $750 down, balance on mortgage and con- order, may be pur 4 ; ' 

venient payments. chased on conven 10 greater 








We will build to order. Particulars on request. outlay than the rental ipartmen 


The Debenture Corporation of New York AMERICAN REAL ESTATE COMPANY 


334 Fifth Avenue New York City Room 578 527 F ifth Avenue, New ¥ | Charming Stucco House 











at Great Neck, on the north shore of Long Island, 

— —— _ near Manhasset Bay, recently completed. Harmony of 

Cc Oo 7 O N I A L H Oo U S E Brentwood — design, exterior and interior with unusually attractive 

° ° . HOMES IN THE PI? | et x. Large living room or studio 16 x 27, 4 bed- 

On a high elevation near Manhasset Bay; 28 minutes from rooms, 2 baths, ample closets. Price attractive; terms 

Penna. Station; 5 minutes walk from the station; abso- Park c | READY for OCCUPA eas} Address Box 274, Great Neck Station, L. I. 
lutely new; 5 master’s bed we 0 3 —_— oak floors; 2 ? vsilhedi 

open fire places; garden; shrubbery; fountain; restricted ; 

i i i H 1000 BUYS A $250. LOT. lelance , | 

surroundings; will sell at a bargain; terms to suit. Pare Comsat. Send tor Qenantios Beak || | CITY and COUNTRY HOMES 


Mrs. C. D.—c. 0. ‘‘House Beautiful.”’ ie etenet Baalen Co, 2 | West 3 34th St., New ¥ 























that have the charm of comfort and convemience, 
are advertised in the Real Estate Directory 


4. If you can't fiad what you want here address 
Greenwich. Conn. B eec h h ufrst HENRY H. BURDICK, Manager 


House Beautiful Home Service Bureau 


“‘ Write for Illustrated Boeklet " ON THE SOUND 315 Fourth Ave. New York City 
THOMAS N. COOKE Stetion” ‘Most beautiful sts Yor year tre ‘homes = a 
Real Estate Agency County. Send for full deseri lustra : ihe 


146 E 34th 
Smith Bldg. Tel. 430 Greenwich, Conn. SHORE ACRES RE ALT Y “C0. NEW YOR h 
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Oakwood Heights| 
‘The Distinctive Home Place’”’ 1] 
N ideal residence park for people of discriminz " 
taste, | roviding attractive and congenial surr REE Est 
ings. Right at the Columbus Ave. Station (M 
non, N. Y.) of the N.Y.N.H. & H.R.R. and jun At Scarsdale 
the new N.Y. Westchester and Boston Ry. 30 mir i} A FOR SALE 
from Grand Central Station, New York City | | Attractive House and Crounds 
>) | S 1 Two acres of high land, commanding fine views 
Plots and Lots for Sale i] nd. with good shade. House, 11 rooms, three baths, 
J B THIL L & Co Ag en ) ectric light, _— heat, all irnprovements. Stable, 
oe ieee a ena? 1 hicken house, garden. 
507 Fifth Avenue, New York City || | | wight & MARVIN, 527 Fifth Ave., New York 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








‘CRAFTSMAN 














HOUSEPLANS FREE 





Send 6c for a copy of “24 CRAFTSMAN 


HOUSES,” showing exterior and floor 
plans of 24 houses that cost from $900 up 
to build. To interest you in our magazine, 
“THE CRAFTSMAN,” our FREE HOUSE 
PLANS, and in Craft articles we will also 
send you a beautifully printed 32-page book- 
let entitled “The Craftsman House.” If you 
are interested at all, both of these books 
will be very useful to you. 


“THE CRAFTSMAN IDEA” means 


REAL HOMES, not mere houses; it shows 





you how to save money on useless parti- 
tions—how to avoid over-decoration; how 
to get wide sweeps of space (even in a 
small house), restful tones that match and 
blend—and enables anyone always to-have 
a beautiful and artistic home. 

















". 








Interior of Craftsman House, Showing 
Craftsman Fireplace Furnace. 


“THE CRAFTSMAN MAGAZINE” 
treats of building, furnishing and beautify- 
ing homes—of art—embroidery—cabinet 
work—and kindred topics. In the Magazine 
each month are published the plans of two 
new and entirely different houses. Already 
we have shown 125 houses, and you can 
have your own choice. 

“CRAFTSMAN HOMES,” by Gustav 
Stickley, 205 pages, beautifully bound and 
printed, treats of home building, home 
making, home furnishings in full. 


“THE CRAFTSMAN” 
Ben. Wiles, Circ. Manager 
Room 304, 41 W. 34th St., New York City 
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HESS saci’ LOCKER 
The Only Modern,Sanitary 
STEEL Medicine Cabinet 
orlocker finished in snow-white, baked 
everlasting enamel, inside and out. 
Beautiful beveled door. 

plate brass trimmings. Steel ot glass 

Costs Less Than Wood 


Never warps, shrinks, nor swells 
Dust and vermin proof, easily cleaned. 


Should Be In Every Bath Room 
Four styles—four sizes. To recess in 
=e to hang outside. Send for illus- 
tra’ q 
H 923 oo 
‘The Recessed Stee} pn fae} Feseme Blig.. Chleoss 
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MOTZ Cushion Tires 


Tire punctured—neighborhood bad—idle, 


curious loafers gathered around—miles 


from a garage—no one to help her—this is the predicament that your wife or daughter 
may be compelled to face any minute, if she drives a car equipped with pneumatic tires. 

Yet these humiliations, troubles, worry, delays and expense are wholly unnecessary. 
For Motz Cushion Tires have forever put an end to such difficulties. 


The Trouble-Proof Tire 


Motz Cushion Tires do away with punctures, blowouts, 
rim-cutting an dangerous skidding. And they are 
quickly applied. For they are quick detachable—fit any 
standard clincher, universal quick-detachable or demount 
able rim. 


° 
The Economy Tire 
Up-keep expense on your tires is wiped out by the 
Motz Cushion Tire. No extra tires, no cement, no patches, 
no inner tubes, no jacks, no tire tools to buy or carry. 
And the Motz Cushion Tire is guaranteed, in writing, 
for 10,000 miles—two-years’ service. The average life of 
a Motz Cushion Tire is much longer—14,000 to 20,000 
miles. A pneumatic tire does well to last 3,000 miles. 
Moreover, the Motz Cushion Tire gives a_ greater 
efficiency than any pneumatic tire. For automobile mak- 
ers have found that, on a_ given 
charge of fuel, their cars travel more 
miles when equipped with Motz Cush- 
ion Tires than with the highest-grade 
pneumatics. 


The Resilient Tire 


The Motz Cushion Tire is as resil- 
ient as the properly-inflated pneumatic. 
This amazing resiliency is accom- 
plished by means of double treads, 
undercut sides, slantwise bridges and 
secret-processed rubber. The double 
treads, which are notched, also make 
this the non-skid tire. (See illustra- 
tion.) over 





The Popular Tire 


In the year 1910 the sale of Motz Tires increased six- 
teen-fold, and 1911 records show an increase of s00 per 
cent. over Ig10 

Seventeen makers of pleasure cars now equip their ma- 
chines with this trouble-proof tire. These makers produce 
over 95 per cent. of all American-built pleasure electrics. 
They use Motz Tires, notwithstanding the fact that, on 
the average, it would cost them $100 less to use pneumatic 
tires and $125 less for solid (motor truck) tires. Thus 
they give you a trouble-proof, easy-riding motor car. 


The Tire for You to Investigate 
Don’t subject your people to the humiliation of such street 
scenes as shown above. Don’t buy tire worries with a 
pleasure car. Don’t pay four times as much for up-keep 
as is necessary. Eliminate worry, trouble and expense 
by investigating Motz Cushion Tires, 

Send us your name and we will mail 
you our latest Booklet, together with 
the names of automobile makers who 
specify Motz Cushion Tires—also, let- 
ters from pleasure car owners who are 
now using the Motz Tire. Please write 
today, requesting Booklet 142, 


The Motz Tire an4 Rubber Co. 
Factories and Executive Offices: 
AKRON, OHIO 
Branches: 

New York, 1737 Broadway; Chicago, 


2023 Michigan Ave.; Detroit, 999 Wood- 
ward Ave., Kansas City, 409 E, 15th St. 


Note the resiliency when passing We also manufacture Demountable 
a stone. 
(156) (Drawn from actual photograph.) 


Solid and Cushion Tires for Com- 
mercial Cars. 





If you would 





Two Magnificent Books on Home Building 


($2,500 to $10,000) with Plans 28 501 $2.00 
These books contain a profusion of the latest ideas in 
Georgian, Colonial, English, Bungalow, &c. 

For those who are Planning to Build 
GEO. F. BARBER & CO., Architects, Knoxville, Tenn. 








Build 
Modern Dwellings—ox12 in. 200 Illus ) BOTH Beautifully 
($3,500 to $50,000) with Plans.. $1.50 BOOKS Get 
American Homes — 150 Illustrations 


These Books FIRST 
One good new idea, 
while you are plann- 
ing your home, is 
worth the price of 
many books 





CIRCULAR FREE! 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPANY 


Historic Styles in Furniture 200160 mestsacions. 


Price $1.60 14 
315 Fourth Ave. ™*'New York City 


th 

















NO DELAY TO GET THE CLOTHES DRY ON WASH DAY 


When using the “CHICAGO-FRANCIS” Combined Clothes Dryer and Laundry 
Stove. Clothes are dried without extra expense, as the waste heat from the 
laundry stove dries the clothes. Can furnish stove suitable for burning wood, 
coal or gas. Dries the clothes as pettectiy as sunshine. <n adapted for 


use in Residences, Apartment Buildings and Institutions. 


Il Dryers are built 


to order in various sizes and can be made to fit almost any any room. 
°. 


Write today for descriptive circular and our handsomely illustrated 


catalog. Address nearest office. 


CHICAGO DRYER CO, 
630 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


or SHANNON MFG, CO. 
124 Lexington Ave., NEW YORK, WN. Y. 















































































































































































































































HIS department is a permanent feature of THE 

j House BEAvuTIFUL. e have combined one of our 

established departments for readers, known as “In 
Metropolitan Shops,” with advertising that is appropriate 
for such reading notes. It is one of the most interesting 
departments of the magazine. All advertisers are given 
position alongside reading matter. 

The department is to be used primarily for small adver- 
tisements, although nothing less than a half inch, single 
column, will be accepted, and we reserve the ri ht to de- 
cline any advertising that does not seem suitable. Our 
regular rate will obtain on single insertions. A special 
rate with a liberal discount has been adopted for yearly 
orders. Particulars furnished on request. Address _ the 
as =enem, 315 Fourth ST, New York City. 





HENRY V. WEIL 


698 Lexington Ave., Cor. 57th St., New York 








Buys and sells genuine antique fur- 
niture, historical and other dishes. 

We issue no catalogues, as we handle 
no reproductions. 








RARE and GENUINE ANTIQUES 


Positively 
Superb, original specimens of the 
EARLY DUTCH, COLONIAL, 
CHIPPENDALE, HEPPLEWHITE, 
SHERATON and EMPIRE PERIODS 
Established over 15 years 


IRVING ELTING New York Store 
Saugerties, N. Y. 2479 BROADWAY 


























FRANCIS HOWARD 
5 W. 28th ST.,N.Y. CITY 


BENCHES, 
PEDESTALS, FONTS, 
VASES, STATUARY. 

GARDEN EXPERT 
Send 15¢ for Booklet 


MARBLES 








Ait the Sign ofthe Root Cree 
€. fh. Elmore, Antiques and | Reproductions 
3 and s West 28th Street, New 
males rccoed some 0.4 Oa English Siaboards, Settlers, 
Embro Old 


oid China Pewter Brass Knockers, Period 
e014 hh Sheffield Plate, and also a fine 
of Japanese Coloured Prints at moderate prices : : 


CONNOISSEUR PRINTS 


Imported Fac Similes of the Old Masters, paintings duplicating all the 
extures, colors and values of the original. end for catalou. 


THE CONNOISSEUR CO. 
120 Tremont Street, Room 636, 














Boston, Mass. 
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GALLOWAY TERRA Corta Co. 


3220 WALNuT St. PHILADELPHIA. 
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opportunity to 
what to buy, 
STAMPED AND AL 
COMPANY ALL QUIRIE 
Bureau,” Tue House 
New York City. 
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THE SHOPPING GUIDE 








EDITH W. SHERIDAN 


904-20 Marshall Field Bidg., Chicago 
Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate 
Estimates and designs furnished 

















Interior Decorations 


Interior decorations of all descriptions planned 
and executed. Single rooms or whole houses fur- 
nished, and wall coverings, hangings, rugs, furniture, 
etc., selected to suit an, scheme. 

Out of town orders carefully attended to. Cor- 
respondence is cordially invited. 

Lamp and candle shades. Stenciling. 


MISS THROOP—————MISS VEERHOFF 


37 East 60th Street, New York 
Summer Address also Southampton, L. 1. 




















INTERIOR DECORATION 
SHOPPING IN ALL BRANCHES 
Will decorate one room or entire 


house and buy anything for the home. 


q Special arrangements with tailors, 

dressmakers and milliners as well as 

the large shops for the purchase of all 
individual needs 


Prompt Personal Service 
Mrs. Walter Remington Nichols 
105 East Fifteenth Street, New York City 














THE CRAFTERS 


LAWRENCE BUCK MARY MOWER 


INTERIORS REMODELED 
FURNISHINGS DESIGNED AND SELECTED 


STEINWAY HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 


SAN JOSE, CAL. 


BOWDOIN & MANLEY 
546 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Draperies, Decorations 
Wall Coverings, Furniture 


Color Schemes, Samples and Estimates on request 

















SUN DIAL SHOP 


\ 


Antiques, Interior 
Decoration 


Mrs. Herbert Nelson Curtis. 
22 East 34th St. New York City 











Telephone 2970 Madison 
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THE SHOPPING GUIDE 


CANDLESTICKS 
from 
THE BRASS CITY 


@Send for our portfolio 
illustrating 12 reproductions of 
genuine Colonial Candlesticks 
















suyle tound in old New England Homes. Style 
BEST CAST BRASS. R. 

8% @ Also several modern designs 1% . 
tigh Very artistic. WROUGHT BRASS. | ¢1‘¢ 
$2.50 -65 


Bright or old brass finish. 
AUG. L. GAUTHIER Iac. 
178 West Main Street 
WATERBURY 

CONN. 


BOOKBINDING 


If your books are shabby and need 


binding or repairing consult 


HENRY BEACE WELL 
University Place and Tenth Street, New York, N.Y. 























A Cape Cod Fragrant Bayberry Bag 


polishes flatirons effectively. A delightful odor rises when 
the hot iron touches it, and it lasts a long time. Price 
10 cents postpaid. Cakes of fragrant bayberry wax in 
shape of scallop shells 10 cents each postpaid. 


CAPE COD PRODUCTS CO., North Truro, Mass, 

















PROTEC Your floors — 
and floor 
coverings from injury, Also beau- 
tify your turniture by using Glass 
Onward Sliding Furniture and Piano 
Shoes in place of casters. Made in 
110 styles and sizes. If your dealer 
will not supply you, write us. 
ONWARD MFG. CO. 
Menasha, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
Canadian Factory - - Berlin, Ont. 


CROSS STITCH EMBROIDERY 


Commenced _ center eces with 
bas! 


> 
> 
3 
z 
2 

















commen stitch 
books, 15 —~ & = = cot- 
tons, all sh: 


eonee ‘ART SHOP 
277 Sth Ave., near 30th, New York 


KILLED BY SCIENCE | 

~ DANYSZ VIRUS is a 

Bacteriological Preparation 

AND NOT A POISON-—Harmless to Animals other than 

mouse-like rodents. Rodents die in the open. *For a smal! house. 1 

tube, 75c; ordinary dwelling, 3 tubes, $1.75; larger place—for each 
5,000 sq. ft. floor space, use 1 dozen, $6.00. Send now. 

Independent Chemical Company. 72 Front Street, New York 




















Landscape Gardening 


A course for Home-makers and 
Gardeners taught by Prof. Cra’ 
and Prof. Batchelor, of Corn 
University. 

A knowledge of Landscape 
Gardening 1s indispensable to 
those who would have the pleas- 
antest — 


— Suntest, x pak gg te te 
” professors in Harva: Brown, Cornel 
and leading colleges. 





PROF. CRAIG 


250 page catalogue free. Write to-day 
THF HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. H. B., Springfield, Mass. 














T another shop we found the benches up- 
holstered with the black ground chintz, 
brilliant with birds and flowers. The 

frame for one bench was white and fold. Cur- 
tains were to be used of this same black ground 
work. These benches are used to place at right 
angles with the fireplace, as the sofa is often 
used. The benches are easier to move about, and 
they serve with the fire to make an attractive 
cosy center. 


=_s 
——— 


O lovers of old furniture we have some fine 
| pieces to write about: First a long settee 
in black and ornamented with gilt and flow- 
ers. This is divided into three back forms, and 
there are two armchairs to match. All three 
of these pieces are in fine condition and worthy 
a place in an elegant drawing-room. The old- 
time ottoman, closely related to the bench, and 
the foot-stools, round or square, are now coming 
from attics and retreats and being reupholstered 
for the present use in furnishing. 
int 


—— 
_ 


E know of some excellent bureaus, light- 
W stands, work-tables with drop-leaves, and 

a number of fine old mahogany card- 
tables. At one shop is a very beautiful Sherton 
writing desk, delicate, but strongly made, and the 
inlay of black and tulip wood is very finely 
done. It has all the possible conveniences of the 
modern desk, and whoever receives it will be 
made very happy. These pieces are all old, but 
there are also some fine reproductions. The 
fluted high poster bed we mentioned in Novem- 
ber has been reproduced, and can be bought in 
new mahogany at the same price as the old one 
sold for. 

= 


——— 


ROM another source we learn of an Empire 
F sideboard brought from England in the 

early part of the last century. It has the 
original brass railing about the top, which is now 
so often reproduced. It is good style, square 
front, with the acanthus carving about the feet. 
Also, at the same place, a half dozen of the old 
painted chairs, black, with gilt. They are very 
much sought after now to use with the black 
furnishings. 


Se 
~—— 


NE more fine old piece is an English writing 
desk, fully a century old. The carving is 
simple, and the shape of the desk, with 

the slightly waving front and the broad lid, is 
very attractive. 


—— 
_ 


OME of the pottery lamps are very desirable 
There is an Oriental ivory-toned white lamp 
which is different from the usual stand. 

There are also the old Italian cream-white vases, 
which make good foundation for fonts where 
kerosene is burned; and there are the beautiful 
French vases we have mentioned befere. witi 
shades painted in same design and coloring as 
the vase. These are the daintiest lamps we have 
ever seen, and are made only for electricity. The 
tall wooden Japanese candlesticks, with paper and 
bamboo shades, are very. attractive. The Japanese 
grass-cloth is made up into shades with excellent 
effects. 
= 


——— 


HE different stem-ware glasses for the 
I table, presented for sale this season, never 
were surpassed. There are many styles to 
select from with the different prices, but an entire 
set of the same design should be selected. The 
flat glass also is beautiful, and rare old designs 
have been reproduced in platters, plates and small 
dishes. Silver urns of lattice-work, with Bo- 
hemian glass fittings, are much sought after, and 
few are seen. One importer who has a collector 
of rare things always at work in England, had 
scarcely unpacked his last importation before it 
was all sold out. 














Specify ** Silver Lake A’”’ Sash- 
Cord for 20 Years’ Wear 


Some sash-cords are more or less a gamble— 
most of them are, in fact. They may last a 
month or a year. If there is a little flaw in 
their make up, the friction going over the pul- 
ley wi.l soon cause them to fray and break; or 
after a while they stretch and have to be re- 
placed. Here is a sash cord that is guaranteed 
te last 20 years— 


“Silver Lake A’ 


Braided Sash-Cord 
(Name stamped on every foot) 
Have your architect specify it in his plan. It 

won't cost you any more, but will save you 
loads of trouble. It is solid-braided of cotton 
(no waste); can’t stretch and is non-inflam- 
mable. When the windows are being put in, 
or when you have to renew the other cord, look 
to see that ““Si'ver Lake A’’ Sash-Cord is used, 
Silver Lake has been the accepted standard 
in U. 8. Government braided cord specifications 
for 40 years. 
SILVER LAKE CO., 70 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 
Maiers of Silver Lake Solid-Braided Clothes Line 








THREAD i - — —_ 
and or eamnele hair, 


THRUM isenywidthupts 
RUGS 16 FEET 
and in any length, color or combin- 
ation of colors, 65 regular shades 
—any other shading made to match. 
Send for color card and 
name of nearest dealer. 


"You Thread & Thrum Work Shop 
the colors, we'll Auburn, N. Y. 
make the rug.” 
























Choosing Your Wall Coverings 


is an important matter. You'll mak: mis- 
take in deciding upon the famous ae 
Fab-Rik-O-Na Woven Wall Cov 
Highly artistic. Easily applied. Prevent walls 
a coe ae, ® ° oa, Numerous 
n es that insure pe harm 
Fade-proof. Write for samples. a — 
8. B. Wicem's Sons Co. 216 Accu St., Buoomreno, WJ. 





She Beautiful Hand-Wovwen 


PEQUOT RUGS 


Refreshing Simplicity 


Wholesome and agreeable colors. Decidedly artistic in 
design and inexpensive. Send for booklet. 


CHAS. H. KIMBALL 
40 Yantic Road Norwich wn, Conn. 





“HOME-MAKING, THE NEW PROFESSION” 
Is a 100-page hand-book—it’s FREE. Home-study Sevenee 
courses. For home-makers, teachers, and for well-paid positions. Balle- 
tins: “Free Hand ¢ Jooking on Scientific Principles,” =. 5D . il., 10 
cents. ‘*Food Values,”-——practical dietetics, 32 pp., 13 ill. 1 
American School of Home Economics, 511 W. 69th St. “Chicago, mn. 


DON’T COOK THE COOK 
USE 


“ECONOMY” GAS 


Fer Cooking, Water Heating 
and Laundry Work, and 
also for Lighting. 

“It Makes the House a Home’"’ 
Send Stamp ‘etew for 

“Economy Way 
ECONOMY GAS MACHINE CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Gas ts Automatic, Sanitary and Not Powsonous 











**Economy"* 
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THE SHOPPIN 





P. SARTI, 
G. LUCCHESI 
& CO. 


PLASTER REPRODUCTIONS 


From Antique, Mediaeval and 
Modern Masterpieces of Art 


Pa 

GARDEN and HALL FURNITURE, 

ARDINIERES, WINDOW BOXES, 

ASES IN CEMENT, POMPEIAN 
STONE AND COMPOSITION, 

BENCHES AND TABLES, 
FIREPLACES AND MANTELS 
Sales and Show Rooms 
113 East 34th St., New York 














Can Any Beautiful Thing Be Made of Stucco? = In answer to this, Mr. 
“ E.S. Child, Architect, 
announces ‘‘Stucco 
Houses."’ The designs 


RColontal Houses’ 


beautiful Price $2.00 ee a 
ever be, ie 
E. 8. Child, Architect, fioom iit, 29 Bradway, New York City 








“COUNTRY ann SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


are books you should have nefege 
The numerous de de- 


tions will fam a 
Sevelop Dt ideas 
into 


sketches 

photos of actual 
wore. With each de- 
is shown first 
and second story 
floor plans with di- 

mensions, full de- 
scription and esti- 
mate of cost. In- 
terior views and 
Colonial, Artistic, , Englich 
Size of books 


of useful information. 
other styles of Architecture. 


cha 
Half Timber and 
li x 14 inches. 
Designs costing $6,000 to $80,000. Price $2.00 prepaid. 
$2,500 to $10,000. Ses eee 

Detailed plans prepared for new work or for 
WILLIAN DEWSNAP, Architect, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. Gy crits Flees, 

















SF nest F008 








No. 105. Cost $2500. 





a OF agg ag illustrates 40 ® Bungalows, Cot- 
and Houses at 420,000 1 ex- 
cases of THE 12 HOUSE. SpEAUTI PUL wi 
a tions 


and cost estimates. 

fd gevelon. hese Pike te 2 et we nding requirements 
n! r the wor e Wi 

Yours ees, oF make SPEOIAL PLANS accordi ti 

your ideas, at reasonable prices. 

AOTER, $1.00, postpaid. Des. Cir., 2c stamp. 


JOHN HENRY NEWSON (Inc.), Architect 
1248 Williamson Bldg. CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















Going to Build a Home? 


Send $1.00 for our 120-page book 
“CITY — SUBURBAN RESIDENCES” 


Showing tos and Plans of Houses actually built, ranging 
from po Bry to High-Class Homes. Book sent postpaid. 


Reeves & Baillie, Architects, 1205 Jefferson Bidg., Peeria, Ili, 
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FinishFloors and Furniture Right 


Keep them always looking new 
by finishing with 


OLS English 
floor Wax 


the quality wax—doesn’t scratch, mar, 
get sticky, nor dingy. Economical— 
goes farther than ordinary soft wax 
—so-cent can finishes a large room, 
Send for Free Sample and our Book 
“Beautiful Floors, Their Finish and 
Care.” A valuable book for every 
housekeeper. 
A. S. BOYLE & CO. 
1906 W. 8th St. Cincinnati, OU. 








Delight the 
Child’s Al Shetland Pony 
» —is an unceasing source 
of pleasure. A safe and 
ideal playmate. Makes 
the child strong and of 
™ robust health. Inexpensive 
y to buyand keep. Highest 
f types here. Complete outfits. 
| Entire satisfaction. Write 
for illustrated catalog. 
BELLE MEADE FARM 
Dept. 72 , Markham, Va. 











Colonial Four-Post Bed 


Hand-made from solid mahogany, 
duted posts, 5 1-2 ft. high, hand-carved 
pineapple tops, beautiful dull finish. 
Headooard and foothoard alike, or with 
fluted and carved bar across foot to 
match post. Regular price is $50. 

Special price for this month 

only is $45, freight prepaid 
East of the Mississippi. The quantity 
is limited, so better order promptly. 
Write soday for Catalogue A. 


Peter Emerson, 79 Milk St. , Boston, Mass. 

















Do You Want a Good Position as a 


Traveling Salesman or Saleswoman 


Where You Can Earn From $1,000to $5,000 a Year and Your Expenses? 


We will teach you to be an expert Salesman or Sales- 
Woman by mail in six to eight weeks and our yoo Em- 
pl tee Bureau will assist you to secure Tr 
Pp ion where you can earn ——-- 

We cannot begin to supply the demand of Tot leading 
business houses in all parts of America for our students. 
If you want to enter the best & paid, most independent 
weteaston § in the world, write y for our handsome 
og, “A Knight of the G Grip,” also testimonial 
letters from hundreds of students we have recently 
ppese & in good positions; list of itions now open, and 
1 particulars of the special offer we = now ing 
new students. ress our nearest 
Dept. 251 Nati. i Sal 
Chicege Mew York Kansas City 








"s Scam Ancediatien 
Seattle Mew Orieans Terento 





Tiititeeste Li Watering 
Fern Dishes 


Made in natural brass, copper, silver or gold finishes. 
All equipped with our famous “Illinois” Self-Watering 
Device. Week's water supply is poured down pipe 
into false bottom and absorbed up by soil through 
sponges. That's nature’s way—easiest—cleanest way. 


This self-watering principle is also applied in latest 
design dining-room electric fixtures, wall brackets, 
x, : piano lamps, etc. The non-leak- 

able feature of our device makes 

it practical wherever it is desired 

to grow flowers. Handsome 

booklet, prices, etc., on request. 


AMERICAN METAL BOX CO. 
2009 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

































THE SHOPPING GUIDE 





BEAUTIFUL 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


are hard to buy at the right prices. 
Antique weaves are so scarce that the cas- 
ual buyer finds it hard to get them at any 
price. It is my hobby to pick one out of 
a thousand rugs through several channels, 
and my collection is yours to select from. 
My antiques are thick, lustrous, and far 
superior to new rugs. I send rare antiques 
on approval, paying expense both ways. 
Write for free booklet and price list. 


L. B. LAWTON, MAJOR U. S. A., Retired 
171 CAYUGA STREET, SENECA FALLS, NEW YORK 








Our Price $2122 B:"s%, 49 








Lengths 76 inches. width 30 inches 
Marokene Leather Cushions 
Catalog Free Write today for our Free, Illustrated Catalog 


umm show! ing 75 pieces of high grade as" apd 
Crafts Furniture for entire home at bargsin prices 

All guaranteed solid white quartered oak. Will last for gene re. 
tions. Your choice of five finishes. Write today. 


KUNKLE FURNITURE MFG. CO., 42nd St., 


SUN 
DIALS 


Any Latitude 
E. B. MEYROWITZ, 116 East 23d St., New York 


Branches: New York, Minneapolis, St. Paul, London, Paris 
THE “ovine MAGIC STORY 


DIRECTS A WAY TO FORTU NE, Intensely interesting. A little story with 

abig theme. A man's half-hour story that will earn dividends for life. 
Write for it to-day. You may read it, with my compliments, and return 
itat my expense. If you wish to aig the book, I will accept fifty cente 
—after you have examined it. E, Morrison, 56 Rush St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


WE PAY 50 per cent. Thousands of dollars in successful songs. 

Send us your work, with or without music. Accepc- 

ance guaranteed if available. Washington ont pet place to secure 
copyri _ Valuable booklet and examination 

Washington, D, . D.C. 


us Dugdale Co. Desk 230 
Are 


von BUilding? 


Then let us send you copy of our new book- 
let-—H. B. 1—which tells all about the 
proper method of finishing floors and im- 
terior woodwork. 


Johnson’s Wood Dye 


makes inexpensive soft woods just 
as artistic and beautiful as hard 
woods. Tell us the kind of woods 
you will use and we will mail 
you panels of those woods 
artistically finished—together 
with our 25c¢ booklet—all 





Mackinaw, III. 











A Beautiful Illustrated Book- 
let, “‘ WHERE SUN DIALS 
ARE MADE,” sent upon re- 
quest. Estimates furnished 




































swer 
free and postpaid. this Ad 
. and get 

8. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. this 25¢ 
The Wood Finishing Authorities Book Free 


4 








brocade, in old rose, which can be purchased at 
a very low price, antique Spanish jewelry and 
large old beads of amber—these and other rare 
things, which this well-known landscape artist 
finds out of the beaten paths. 

oat 


of all descriptions. in cretonne, in silk, in 
grass-cloth, some severely plain and some 
trimmed with lace and flowers. No more bead 
fringes. If fringe is used the soft silk fringes 
in color of the shade are most seen. 
— 
E are interested in Brasstown, where 
W everything from a Russian samovar to 
the India finger-bowls are found and at 
wonderful low rates. Everything is polished to 
the limit to attract the Christmas buyer, and it is 


a brilliant spectacle extending the length of a 
block. 


ie household accessories there are lamp shades 


——— 
_ 


HERE are fac-simile reproductions of the 
I great masters, which are demanding atten 
tion. They are made on linen canvas, and 
are called “Painting Proofs.” Anyone wishing to 
know about them can be supplied with color prints 
to choose from and a description. 
es 


HERE is a new cord for hanging win- 

dows, made of solid braided cotton. It has 

a spot in the weaving w hich with its great 
strength gives it the name of “Samson spot sash 
cord.” Samples are sent with booklet. 


_—_ 


ANY of the window shades are made with 
M a trimming of heavy lace of linen and others 
with fringe. These trimmings match the 
color of the shade. The Russian laces are adapted 
to this use and are found at the Russian shops. 
— 
UR silversmiths are displaying a great vari 
O ety of articles suitable not only for Christ- 
mas but for any time of year. 
of semi-precious stones is increasing and one 
sees them set in silver boxes, baskets and small 
table dishes, with pleasing effect. A copper nut- 
bowl with different stones set in the rim, and one 
in each handle of the nut-picks, was a new and 
pleasing idea. 


oo 


The use 


ee 


HE old Dutch silver never loses its attrac 

I tion. This on a table set out with the old 
Delft blue china draws many admirers. We 

have had the pleasure of having in our hands a 


half-dozen silver fruit spoons, which were made | 


in George the Second’s time—once owned by 
George the Third—and given as a wedding pres- 
ent to the Duke of Cambridge. 
points and marks of royalty, and are unusual in 
having the bowl worked out in roses. They are 
of excellent size for use to-day, and are for sale 
— 
OME of the choice rugs from many bales are 
~ now on the market. The high prices of 
the Chinese rugs do not vary, but the East 
India and Persian varieties can be bought now 
at great bargains. Unfortunately the coloring of 
many makes them impossible to use, but if one is 
capable of choosing, and will take the time, some 
good specimens can be secured at a great bargain. 
The plain rug, made by the yard in twenty- 
seven-inch widths, can be secured in many shades 
and often the effect is better than with the 
Oriental. The price is not much less in good 
English make. The Japanese jute rugs have ex- 
celent wearing qualities, and many tones in color 
are now offered. 











Drawn to order at 


SPEC IAL PLAN much reduced rates 


Write for information 
Suburban Architectural Association, Wilmington, Delaware 





They have all the | 











avs 
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ere 1 OA 
AMA TANS 
POTTERY is Az so pure that 
are it blends wich ANY INTERIOR, 
bbe Insist ¢ on TECO of your dealer or write for New Book. 
Pcp]_T'¥ CATES PATTFRIFS 904 Gates Ave.. Terra Cotta, Ill. 
















FOR THIS 
HANDSOME 
Many ¢ he nee r than wood—all better, 

rite for Pattern Book and special offer, 


THE WARD FENCE Co., ‘Box 984 


FENCE 


For Lawus, Churches, 
DECATUR, IND. 


LOW PRICE 


oF m9 4- 8. 





STILLWELL CALIFORNIA BUNGALOW BOOKS 
PACIFIC ¢ OAST HOMES combine individuality of design with el} 
modern nveniences. Prospective Builders ought to have our books 
which co 2 pictures, plans, descriptions and cost estimates. 








“REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES”—Price, 50 cents 
A book of 50 Bungalows, Cottages. and Concrete Residences. One and 
two story houses of five to ten rooms costing $1500 to 360Gu 

“WEST COAST BUNGALOWS”—Price 50 cents 
A book of 50 ore-story Bungal »ws of four to six rocms costing £590 to 
$200. The only published collection uf very low cost Bungalows, 


BUILDER'S SUPPLEMENT No. 1, Price 10¢, 
E. W. Stillwell & Co., Arch’ts., 


FREE with orders for two books 
2162 Henne B'ld’g, Los Angeles 


PARQ U ET lat NTA 
‘hive eee FLOORS 


The interior Hardwood Co., Mfrs, 
Indianapolis, ind, 





Fireless Cooking 


Saves time - 





Saves Fuel 


Articles taste better. 
The “BAKOROST,” bakes, roasts, boils, 


stews. Prices from $12 up. 


The “COOKERETTE,” boils and stews. 
Prices from $1.95 up. 








Full information on request. 


Heap & Co., Muskegon, Mich. 
















































































for trustworthiness. 
has sixty-two years of 
' experience behind it. 
P. & F. Corbin Division 
F* American Hardware Corporation 


New Britain, Conn. 






































































































































































The Name 
of Corbin 


"on lock and key stands 


It 















of New York’s Visitors 


fastidious or democratic visitor. 





a hostelry second to none. 
= 


Rooms Single or Ensuite 
Public Dining Room 


After Dinner Lounge—Buffet 


LIFE AT CONSISTENT RATES 


Near underground and ated l i stations 
BOOKLET 





FAMOUS MANY YEARS 
Asthe Centre for the Most Exclusive 


COMFORTABLY AND LUXURIOUSLY 


appointed to meet the demand of the 


Lately remodeled and refurnished at an enormous cost 
ake the Holland House 


New Grill 
Private Dining Saloon for Ladies 
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e editor of this department will be gald to describe in 

1 tl lecoration of a single room, or to give general 

gestions for several rooms, in reply to letters from 

lar subscribers to THe House BeautiFuL. But it is 

ssary to charge a small fee for detailed decorative 

mes for an entire floor or for the house, as a whole. 
s will be sent by mail if stamps are enclosed. | 

litor begs that questions be as concise as possible, 

tten on one side of the paper only. The full name 

nder should be written on all plans and letters. 





FIREPLACES 
| 


In building and furnishing a home so many 
mall details come up for consideration and I| turn 
instinctively to THe House Beautirut for 





For the living room I am planning to have 
brown woodwork, brown toned walls with a sort 
f brownish green silk for curtains and portiéres, 
f the same shade of heavy canvas woven goods. 
he portiéres are between living room and dining- 
room and in this room I have planned to have 
the same brown tones of woodwork and wall but 
like to introduce some blue and orange. 
4t curtains would be best, and with rugs in 
ving room (Oriental) with a good deal of 
| in, would it be too great a difference to have 
ug in the dining-room with some blue and a 
1 deal of brown in it. 
\lso, I wish to know what to place over the 
mantel made of heavy brown-stained oak plank 
h a fire-place of tapestry brick? This is in 
he living room which is partly a library, having 
rreat many books; bookcases of Craftsman’s 
A. M P. 












Taking the fire-place first, we would say that 
ither brass or iron andirons would be in good 
With.a very large fire-place, the aver- 
age brass andirons are too small. If they are 
large enough to be in the right proportion they 
would be quite in keeping. If the hardware in 
the room is iron, the andirons would better be 
in that metal. Some iron designs are wrought 
in a too elaborate pattern, and should be avoided. 
[here are many firms who carry a large selection 
good designs in brass, iron and bronze. The 
stains which are used in stenciling are war- 
ranted not to fade or run in washing. They can 
be obtained from any dealer carrying artists’ ma- 
rials. A good cast is always satisfactory over 
fire-place. 

In your room you would find a Chinese rug of 
nterest. It is now possible to get modern Chinese 
ugs in most attractive color schemes. It is also 
possible to find Japanese rugs in faithful copies 

the Chinese, quite different from the usual 
jute Japanese rugs. You could find blue and 
range and a beautiful gray—all going well with 
wall treatment. Japanese “chintz” is 
ttractive, quite new and exclusive. It does not 
h but it is so inexpensive, about thirty cents 
yard, that it can be used for a season and then 

j 


liscardes 


DARK BLUE STAFFORDSHIRE 


I have a blue platter that I know to be of age 
interest. I find no description of it. Can 

u give me any information, also its probable 
lue. The subject of decoration in the center 
cavalier, dismounted from his horse and with 

hat in hand and on bended knee, presenting a 
letter to a lady who starts back as though un- 
willing to receive it. A younger girl and dog 
stand nearby. The background is foliage and 
listant hills. The inscription on the back is as 
follows: “Teresa Pansa and the Messenger,” 
evidently referring to the design on the front. 
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The use of good prepared 


paint is economy. It covers 
more, looks better and wears 
longer than cheap mixtures or 


hand-mixed lead and oil. 


There is no better paint than 
Sherwin-Williams’ Paint (prepared) 
sold everywhere under the name 


SWP 


It isa paint for the outside of buildings 
that will stand exposure, hold its color 
and preserve the wood. SWP is the 
result of forty years of paint mak- 
ing. You can depend on it. 

As to the color scheme, write for our portfolio 
of exterior painting showing many attractive 


color combinations suitable to all styles of houses. 


It’s free. 


SHERWIN- 
WILLIAMS 


PAINTS E VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co. 
625 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 





sary adjunct to the modern home. 


Genuine “Standard” fixtures for the Home 
and for School, Office Buildings, Public Insti- 
tutions, etc., are identified by the Green and 
Gold Label, with the exception of baths bear- 
ing the Red and Black Label, which, while of 
the first quality of manufacture, havea slightly 
thinnerenameling,and thus meet the require- 








HE comfort and health assurance 
derived from the proper selection 
of sanitary equipment for the bath- 


room, is an all important reason for 
specifying “Standard” fixtures throughout. 


Hamilton, Can. .... 20-28 Jackson BW 


6s ‘. & sah” GUARANTEED 
Ovamdand” irs 
Siena 








fthb 


True economy, sanitary excellence, long service and beauty make them a neces- 


ments ofthose whodemand “Standard” qual- 
ity at less expense. All “Standard” fixtures 
with care will last alifetime. And,no fixture 
is genuine unless it beazs the guarantee label. In 
order to avoid the substitution of inferior fix- 
tures,specify “Standard” goodsin writing(not 
verbally) and make sure that you get them. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Dept. S PITTSBURGH, PA. 
New York .....-.-+0000- 35 W. 31st Street Nashville........ 315 Tenth Avenue, So. London........ 53 Holborn Viaduct, BC CG 
CiseeD ooccc0ce ccccee 415 Ashland Block New Orleans.. Baronneand St. Joseph St. Houston, Tex.....Preston and Smith Sts. 
Philadelphia penncoonne 1128 Walnut Street Montreal, Can......... 215 Coristine Bldg. San Francisco. ..... Metropolis Bank Bidg. 
Toronto, Can....+++. 59 Richmond St., E. Boston..........+.- John Nescock Bldg. Washington, D. C......... Southern Bldg. 
SR as. Sixth Street Louisville........:. ay 23 W. Main Spot Toledo, Ohio.......++. 311-321 Erie Street 
St. Louis......ssce00 100 N. Fourth Street Cleveland........ 648 Huron Road Fort Worth, Tex....... Front and Jones Sts, 




















Historic Styles in Furniture 


by Virginia Robie. 


@This charming book tells you how to know such styles as Sheraton, 
It gives you a discriminating knowledge of pure style and faulty imitations—so you can pick out a gem in furniture. 
(Its 14 graphic chapters deal in a most fascinating way with period furniture and decorations. It covers the entire 
subject from the early 16th Century down to the Colonial period. 


A WORK OF ART 


(This two hundred page handsomely bound book contains over one hundred splendid illustrations. It is a work of 
art that should be in every home library—because it’s a book of ready reference. We have about three hundred of 
these splendid books—when they are gone no others may be had. 
Send for a copy TODAY—Price $1.60 net, Postage 14 cents extra. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL CO., - ~ o 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Hepplewhite, Chippendale and many others. 
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Yale Locks and Hardware 
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The fireplace is the h 
is really ahome without it 
If you are building 





place.”’ It tells all abo 
vance in fireplace const 
Colonial Plan, which mak 
dering a picture. It cor 
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cost. Colonial Fireplaces 
full warmth all over the room. 
lutely aff smoke goes up the c 
place. Recommended by ! 
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The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


The Makers of Yale Products 


Locks, Padlocks, Builders’ Hardware Local O 
and Chain 


A COZY FIREPLACE 


FOR YOUR HOME 


Send for This FREE BOOKLET Telling 
How to Get and Install Any Design 
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The only up-to-da 
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COLONIAL FIREPLACE CO., 1741 W. 12th St., CHICAGO 











date and no maker's name. The 
is much like that of the “Sheltered Peas- 
except that a waving beaded line runs 
ugh it and in these sections is a dove just 
on an olive branch—or is it cherries? 
fortunately this border has two pieces broken 
ugh I have them intact. The platter came 
some twenty years ago from an old lady 
inety among whose “outfitting” it was at her 
riage when 17 years old. And yet another 


is no 





I have a bookcase, “chest of drawers” and writ- 
ing desk combined, that came into our family 60 
years from Philadelphia, being even then 
It is eight feet high—scroll top. The 
do not know, but have been told it is 
mahogany. The present color is a very 
chestnut, and the whole thing is very elab- 
laid with white satinwood, vellowed by 
ge. Part of the article is solid and part veneer, 
but all inlaid. The desk part, which shuts up 
upparently) two drawers, has twelve draw- 
rs and as many more arches, all inlaid; two 
secret drawers.” The whole piece is in very 
good repair—enough so that it stands in the din- 
ing-room. What would be ‘its value to a collector? 
D. K. R. 


2) 





The plate you write of is one of the Don Quix- 
“Clews,” a very famous potter of 
There are about thirty of the 
plates—“Teresa Pansa and the Messenger” being 
ne. If perfect such a plate should bring thirty 
lollars to you from those interested in making 
that particular collection. It is unfortunate that 
has been broken. The plate, however, will not 
bring full price. In regard to the piece of fur- 
ture, called in the day of its make a “secre- 
tary,” would perhaps bring seventy-five or a hun- 
ired dollars. If you are where you can have 
\d photographs taken and wish to dispose of 
he secretary, it would be well to have some 
for such pieces are often sold by photo- 
graphs and sketches at the present time. All fine 
ld pieces now are of real worth and interest. 
t is difficult to put a price on old furniture, for 
y points must be taken into consideration, 
1g but one. The supply of fine old furni- 
however, does not equal the demand, and 
people are constantly on the lookout for 
bookcase as you describe 


series by 


Staffordshire. 


i 
1 


taken, 


Several Rooms 


he woodwork in my house is white, except in 
brary, which is mahogany. Furniture is all old 
hogany. Dining-room has Hepplewhite furni- 
Sideboard is under bay window, with lat- 
ice window above. Folding doors from dining- 
room into hall and hall to living room. Living 
»m has two large windows in front, one on side 
nd one glass door leading into porch, and open 
replace. Library has glass door into porch, and 
has case ee window. Stairs have a large win- 
w in landing. Would you have drop-lamp in 
lining-room? Please give me all suggestions you 
can. I have a great many pictures, French paint 
in gold and mahogany, etc. Want decorations 
to be very reasonable. I enclose stamp. Please 
blue print. L. N. W. 









In studying the plan you have sent to use we 


nk the following color scheme will be attrac- 





ve. A gray green Morris paper for the living 
room is suggested. Two chairs, stained a soft 
grayish green upholstered in cretonne the pattern 
Continued on page xviii. 
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A Pergola in Pasadena, California. 
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Best 60 Years Ago 
Best Today 


[847 ROGERS BROS. J 


‘‘Silver Plate that Wears’’ 


\ 
4 
i 


| 





The last 50 years has shown a remarkable development While the silver plating industry has been completely revolu- 
in business. Stores considered magnificent for beauty and tionized, the original brand of silver plate is still recognized as 
arrangement then, seem small and insignificant now. From the world’s standard. There has been no reduction in quality. 
these small beginnings, however, many great commercial Today the trademark 1847 ROGERS BROS. stands for the highest 
enterprises have grown. grade of silver plate made. It is ‘‘Silver Plate that Wears,”’ 
The well-known stores of 50 years ago sold 1847 ROGERS BROS. guaranteed by the largest makers. 

silverware. Today at leading jewelers and by representative Send for our handsomely illustrated catalogue “N-11,” which 
dealers everywhere this silverware is sold. shows many of the newest patterns in this famous silverware. 

MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 
(International Silver Co., Successor) 


New York Chicago San Francisco Hamilt Canada 
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‘THE PLANS OF SMALL HOUSES 


WHAT INTENDING BUILDERS SHOULD AIM TO ACHIEVE 


By AYMAR EMBURY, II 








HE most important element in plan, regardless of size, is Where a hou large enough the proper place for the ser- 

the proper distribution of the space on each floor so that ants’ rooms is r the kitchen and service quarters with a 

the proportionate size of the rooms is correct; for ex separate stair » them and some method of access from the 

ample, the living-room should be much the largest, t! servants’ s¢ y hall to the principal hall. But in the case 
dining-room may be considerably smaller, but should always be of a small hous: third story is usually devoted to the servants 
large enough to properly accommodate the family (and furni with a service se from the first to the second stories only. 
ture) for whom it is intended; the space allotted to the kitchen Now leaving a time these general considerations, we will 
and service parts, including the pantry and closets, should, as a consider thes > examples illustrated in this article, taking 
rule, be somewhat larger than the dining-room. As the house up first Mrs. Dow’s house at Summit. The lot on which this 
increases in size so would these principal elements increase, and house was built a comparatively narrow one, its front facing 
when secondary elements are introduced, such as a study and the northeast a1 ith a good yiew at the rear. The architect 
reception-room in the main part of the house, or the laundry therefore has \ visely placed his principal rooms at the rear 
servants’ dining-room in the service part, these are usually much f the house, at t desiring to have the kitchen on the street 
smaller than the first group. In mentioning these various rooms front has work« s plan out very cleverly so that the front is 


of the first story I have purposely omitted speaking of the hall, 
because from a utilitarian point of view it is negligible, and it is 
only made large and attractive because of the esthetic side. In 
a small house, however, space is so valuable and so much needed 
for the useful rooms that the hall is reduced to the minimum com 
patible with an attractive appearance and sufficient space, so that 
the entrance is neither cramped nor confined. In looking over 
the plans published with this article one finds in every case that 
the hall is small, but by an agreeable arrangement of the stairs and 
of wide openings into the rooms with which the hall connects, an 
appearance of space has been obtained without sacrificing the 
comforts of the living parts of the house. In the upper stories 
the problem of plan is much the same; the average house, espe 
cially the average small house, is designed with the idea of hous 
ing not more than two adults besides children and occasional! 
visitors; therefore, one bedroom is of increased importance, and 
the other bedroom secondary. Even in the case of three or more 
adults occupying the house, the owner’s room is usually designed 
for the use of twe people, with the other rooms for one each 
The owner’s bedroom, then, in the second story has much the 





Bat 3 


same relation to the other bedrooms that the living-room has to Residence for Mrs. Dow, Summit, New Jersey. Joy Wheeler Dow, 
the other rooms in the first story, and it should be planned s Architect 

that there is in direct connection with it one bathroom and eithe: 

one large or two smaller closets, while its exposure should be the ccupied by ve iecessary items, but not those undesirable to 
best, and it should, if possible, have a fireplace. To this principal! have in eviden m the street. One enters into a small hall; 
room access should be had from at least one of the smaller bed it the right is ve of possible use as a reception or waiting 
rooms to be occupied by a child, or in case of sickness by a om, while th rs go up at the left. From the hall there are 
trained nurse, and these rooms should be so arranged that the) loors to the lil and dining-room, and at the back a door 
can be completely separated from the balance of the house in case into a pantry, and thence to the kitchen, giving direct access to 
of contagious sickness or so that they may be made as safe as pos the front hall f1 he service part. The cellar staircase also goes 
sible from the entrance of burglars when the man of the house is down from this pantry, so that the owner of the house can go down 
away. It is astonishing how often the desire for isolation of ce: ellar to attend t e furnace or get wood or beer without passing 


1 


hrough the kit a very desirable item. As this house has but 

single staircase a method of getting to it 
without passing through the other rooms is 
very important, aside from its convenience 
for answering the door, which latter item, 
although often desired by prospective house 
builders, is much less of a necessity than 
most of them believe, since the maid who 
answers the door is usually in the dining- 
room when the family are at meals, and 
when the family are not at meals there can 
(——-| be no objection to her passage through that 
room, The only real objection which I can 
see to this plan is that the single fireplace 
in the first story is in the dining-room and 
in the second story in one of the smaller 
bedrooms. This was so planned evidently 
to save the expense of additional chimneys, 
perhaps also because there was no good 
place for a fireplace in the living-room ; per- 
Plans of Mrs. Dow’s House haps also because the dining-room is the last 


tain rooms on this account has been brought to my attention. 
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Residence for Mr. Roy Robinson, Englewood, New Jersey. Hays 
& Hoadley, Architects 


room in the house where a fireplace is needed, since when the 
family are at meals one of them is necessarily pretty close to the 
fire, while it is concealed from the rest by the table and the people 
seated at it. Its usefulness is thereby largely neutralized and the 
beauty of an open fireplace is its principal attraction ; as a method 
of warming a room it is sadly inefficient. 

The second story of this house is as capably planned as the 
first; the staircase to the third story is a concealed one, and is 
placed in the center of the house, since were it put over the sec- 
ond-story stairs there would not be head room in the third story 
because of the eaves. The three bedrooms are connecting, the 
bathroom having no direct access to any of them, while the small 
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Plans of the House at Englewood, N. pA 
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second-story balcony, so useful in airing pillows, etc., opens from 
this bathroom. The proportionate size of these rooms is admir- 
able, and the principal room has two closets while the others have 
one each. The linen closet is entered from the landing at the 
head of the staircase, a somewhat unusual scheme, but one which 
seems unobjectionable. ‘ 

The house of Mr. Roy Robinson at Englewood is of about the 
same size and contains much the same elements. Like the Dow 
house, it was upon a narrow hillside lot with the slope across the 
lot, instead of to the rear as in the case of the Dow house. With 
a site like this it was impossible to put the house across the lot, 
and it was accordingly left in the longitudinal direction with a 
dining-room to the east and the home room facing the east and 
west with a piazza on the front. The entrance was made in the 
center of the side of the house, a thing which is perfectly satis- 
factory if the entrance is clearly marked, and people do not try to 
find the front door in the living-room. The railing completely 
around the piazza makes it clear that this is not the entrance, 
while the hood and seats at the door emphasize the proper point. 
The hall is again very small, but since the staircase is seen from 
the side. in appearance-the width of the staircase is added to the 
width of the hall: the home room opens directly at the left. The 
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Detail of Entrance to the House at Englewood, N. 3. 


dining-room is only entered from the home room, and is nearly 
square, a very satisfactory proportion. As in the Dow house, 
there is direct entrance to the single staircase from the kitchen 
and also direct entrance to the cellar stairs from the front portion 
of the house; this particular feature, in my opinion most desira- 
ble, is extremely well handled in both cases. The entrance to the 
kitchen from the exterior is in the Robinson house through a 
separate entry, which contains the ice box and acts in general as 
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House of Nathaniel Huggins, Esq., Kensington, L.I. Walter Hopkins 
Architect 

a cold closet, while a good-sized butler’s pantry separates the 


dining-room from the kitchen. The plan of the first story is in 
my opinion well worked out for a house of this size and exposur‘ 
In’ the second story the space is divided into four comparativel 
small bedrooms, with one bathroom connecting with the larg 
of them, and ample closets. If four bedrooms were requisite 
do not know how they could have been much better arrange 
but I do believe that one of the bedrooms should have been o! 
comparatively greater importance, and since the house faces t 
north, the principal bedroom is at the northeast corner, the poorest 
location in the house in respect to a breeze in summer, and out 
look ; however, on the front of the house no future buildings ca 
possibly detract from its desirability, and through the east win 
dow it gets the morning sun; it is probable that these two factors 
determined in the mind of the owner its location. 

The house at Kensington is somewhat larger than either of th 
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Plans of the House of Nathaniel Huggins, Esq., Kensington, L. I. 
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s, and the first story includes a rear staircase, a 
1 could be used if desired as a servants’ dining- 
rst-story toilet. The hall runs directly through 
at the front by a recessed entry. The stair- 
and a secondary entrance below it. The pro- 
rious parts of this plan seem to me excellently 
the hall is comparatively narrow, it has, of 
wide openings to the adjoining rooms, an 
well as being excellently lighted from 

the stair landing and the attendant possibilities 
to cool the house in summer. The desirabil- 
vilet is evident, and its location here conven- 

y and to the hall (although in a very retired 
xcellent. The living-room has light on three 
windows flanking the fireplace leading to the 
the dining-room connects directly to the break- 
service portion is also very well studied; there 
refrigerator at the right of the service en- 

to the kitchen and so located that ice can be 
bringing it through the kitchen. The cellar 
hed either from the study or the kitchen, while 
refrigerator space there is a large store closet 
floor there are two rooms of about equal 
either side of a bathroom, with closets 
them, while another bathroom is accessible 
serves for the other two bedrooms. The rear 
the third story without showing from the main 
sirable feature, and a slop closet is provided in 
second story at the head of these stairs. The 
plan which seems to me most commendable is 





verdale, New York. Robert Gardiner, Architect 


is square; the closets have in no case been 
rners of the rooms, a feature which is not only 
the available furniture space. All the closets 
the hall, in addition to the linen closet, there is 
useful for brooms, dusters, etc., a thing which 
usekeeper appreciates. The house is of course 
than either of the other two, and one cannot 
many clients do not seem to realize this fact, 
room and general accessibility can be secured 


well as clever handling. The house at Riverdale 


pearance the most picturesque of all those illus- 
the largest, and contains a number of interesting 


rchitect evidently discovered that most families 


re space in the second story than on the first, 
rdingly developed his upper floors to cover at 
large veranda space of the first story. The en- 

a small vestibule, with coat closets on either 


both wide and open to the adjoining rooms, the 


s on the piazzas at one side, with free light on 
id from the dining-room is directly connected the 


space is unusually large in proportion to the 


the house, with a second-story staircase and 
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Plan of the House at Riverdale, N. Y. 


cellar staircase from the pantry, and numerous kitchen closets, 
etc. On the second story there are five bedrooms and two baths, 
besides ample closets, although as these closets are in many cases 
underneath the slope of the roof full head room is not obtained 
in all of them, but sufficient height for hanging space is left. 
There are two fireplaces in the second story in the main rooms, 
and while the plan is much broken up by the various roof lines, a 
little study of it will show that with one exception the rooms are 
well squared out and symmetrical. Comment on the exterior of the 
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house in an article on plan is perhaps out of place, but I cannot 
refrain from expressing my admiration of the delightful texture 
of the stone work and of the tile roof, as well as the beautiful 
and quiet lines of the building as a whole. 

These four plans are clearly representative of our American 
homes of small or moderate size, and although not especially 
chosen with a view of illustrating the general features of plan 
mentioned at the beginning of this article, their designers are 
evidently in concurrence with the views, and have adjusted quite 
different conditions to fulfil them. It is probably true that no one 
of these houses fulfils entirely the aspirations of either its owner 
or its architect in the matter of plan; there has never a house 
been built yet which was in all respects satisfactory, and this is 
not because of lack of money or of thoughtful and intelligent 
study, but because certain desirable features are mutually ex- 
clusive. For example, most people agree that the kitchen should 
be in a wing and also that the dining-room should run across the 
house, giving both morning and evening light. This means in- 
evitably that the servants must cross the dining-room to get to 
the front door, not as I have before said a very important thing, 
but still one which in a perfect house would be included. When 
one adds to these natural limitations such artificial ones as con- 
formity to a preconceived idea of external treatment and keeping 
the cost down to a fixed amount certain things must be sacrificed, 
and an architect’s success in plan over that of an intelligent and 
artistic client is as a rule due to his knowledge of what features 
can be omitted with least inconvenience to the client. I have had 
in many cases clients suggest to me plans for their houses which 
could be fitted with a good exterior and built nearly unchanged, 
but most clients, especially those building their first house (and 
most clients are building their first house) are apt to attach 
undue importance to some one item, perhaps because they have 
in the rented house in which they are then living suffered from 
lack of it, and to insist upon its inclusion in a particular position 
in which it is a serious detriment to more important factors, It 
is there that an architect’s duties in plan are most valuable. He 
should be able to group in his mind at once all the various items 
which compose a house, slighting none, but treating each with 
the respect its comparative importance deserves, and because of 
his much greater familiarity with house plan, and I may even add 
with housekeeping in a general sense, than any of his clients 
possess, he can as a rule improve upon any plan a client brings 
him. Occasionally the mutual working out of a plan makes for 
successful results. 








FASHIONS IN 


FINE WOODS 


By GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH 


ASHIONS change in interior wood decorations almost as 

noticeably as in dress from year to year, but while there is 

a wide latitude and catholicity of choice it is quite evident 

that the selection of woods must be limited to the varieties 
produced by Nature, which at the best cannot rival in numbers 
the products of our textile looms. Woods for interior decoration 
are treated to-day by various processes to change their color, 
grain and markings, but these transformed woods are, after all, 
merely imitations of the more expensive varieties found ready 
for man’s use. Neither art nor science has yet been able to pro- 
duce any substance that can serve as a substitute for wood with 
Pe rich grain effects, delicate shadings and highly-polished sur- 
ace. 

We have in recent years found new woods in the world’s forests 
that are susceptible of high polish and finsh, and the introduction 
of these has added to the decorator’s list of colors and pigments. 
Many common woods that were neglected in the past have also 
been advanced in standing through improved methods of treat- 
ment, until they occupy an important position in decorative art. 
Architects, in their desire to produce rich effects in the interior 
of houses have utilized every trick of Nature and wiles of man 





to serve their purpose. The sting of an insect, which may cause 
a “burl” or knot in the wood, is eagerly seized upon as a pretext 
for introducing a novelty, and the accidental fuming of a wood 
may yield a new color or shade that becomes the fashion for fur- 
niture, wainscoting or general interior trim. 

Besides ransacking the world for new and rare woods, to create 
new fashions, the decorators constantly revive the different styles 
of furniture and floors. in vogue in past periods, and through 
adaptation and modification they work out harmonies in colors 
and trimmings that satisfy the most aesthetic taste. There must 
be harmony between the woodwork of floors, wainscoting and 
furniture, as well as between the textile weaves that decorate 
windows, doors and alcoves. For instance, recently a wealthy 
banker of New York paid a small fortune to have a hardwood 
floor laid in vermillion wood, with peacock blue borders, to match 
the hangings of the room. 

The revival of such furniture as Jacobean or Elizabethan 
styles, which are now in fashion in many expensive homes, must 
of necessity, bring into demand elaborately carved dark oak, and 
the search for rare specimens of this wood is continued in all 
parts of the country to meet the demand. A true Jacobean 
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sideboard or settle is made in black oak, 
with all the carved, scroll work and fluting 
that distinguishes this furniture. The adop- 
tion of this early English furniture has re- 
sulted in the wainscoting of halls, libraries 
and dining rooms in old English style, and 
the use of rich woods for this purpose is 
characteristic. 

The fashion at present, of “period” 
floors or rooms, has given to wood designers 
and artists an unusual incentive to develop 
their work to the utmost. These “period” 
rooms are exact duplicates of fashions of 
the past, each representing a particular 
period with the utmost faithfulness. One 
house has a series of four “period” floors 
made, representing the Louis XIV, Louis 
XVI, Henry II, and the Gothic style. An- 
othe series of hardwood floors have been 
laid in the White House, at Washington, 
representing the Fontainebleau patterns, and 
another expensive Fifth Avenue house 
shows several old English periods. 


RARE FOREIGN WOODS 


The hardwood floor is common today in 
most of our homes, but in the evolution of 
it there has been considerable change and 
improvement. We have had the golden- 
brown tiger wood floor, known as the tiger 
eye, with its warmly lustrous surface and 
flaming beauty, and the vermillion and pea- 
cock blue of African woods, and now that 
the “gray” woods are popular we are using 
Italian walnut, with its wonderful blend of 
pale brown and mouse-gray and the soft- 
hued light grayish-green woods of Cuba, 
especially the majagua. The floors laid 
with the fashionable gray tints form admir- 
able backgrounds for rugs and household 
decorations of a bright color. Parquetry 
effects are produced with these woods in 
block, square, basket, prima vera, herring- 
bone and Fontainebleau patterns. Some of 
these exquisite floors cost from $3,000 to 
$6,000. A single room in one of the Van- 
derbilts’ houses cost $3,500 for the Italian 
walnut, and another floor of a single room 
cost upward of $6,000. 

The cost of the rare woods for such floors 
is but one item of expense. The design and 
workmanship are fully as important. A 
parquetry design that imitates one of the 
periods must be perfect, and the floors must 
be laid with precision, so that no crevices 
and cracks will show. The average price 
for a good hardwood floor ranges from 50 
cents to $3 a square foot, but for any of 
the costly woods the cost may run from $7 
to $10 up to almost any figure. 

A short time ago the cube decoration of 
parquetry floors was in fashion, with con- 
trasting colors showing out so strongly that 
the effect was somewhat dazzling. Elabo- 
rate parquetry, with borders of contrasting 
woods, gained ground and became the 
vogue, but in time this tendency to ornate- 
ness outran itself, and a sharp change fol- 
lowed. Many of these old floors, laid at 
great expense, are being torn up today to 
be replaced by simpler patterns. This has 
not been done in the interests of economy, 
for some of the plainer and simpler floors 
cost more than the ornate ones of the past. 
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hardwood floor is cheaper in the end than 
any other, and its greater sanitary condition 
recommends itself to all. Under ordinary 
‘onditions a well-laid floor should last about 
as long as the house itself proves service- 
ble. But the floor should be changed as 
ften as the furniture. This is a common 
1xxiom of decorators that may contain a 
srain of common sense. They mean by it 
furniture and floor should harmonize 
t the beginning, and when the style of fur- 
niture changes the floor woodwork should 
be adapted to it. 
Cultivated people plan a color scheme for 
the different rooms of their homes, and this 
nnot be carried out without considering 
he woodwork of the floor and interior fin- 
ish. For most of us, however, the harmony 
sufficient if the woodwork and furnish- 
ings correspond moderately well, although 
there are colors and tints in natural woods 
that can spoil the whole color scheme of a 
‘oom if they are disregarded. Consequently, 
most homes, the woodwork must be 
selected as the permanent background for 
the furnishings, and the latter selected to 
harmonize with the former. It is not pos- 
sible to tear out the interior wood floors and 
trim to satisfy some taste for a special 
weave of a fabric. 


IMPORTANCE OF GOOD FLOORS 


The hardwood floor, wainscot, exposed 
beams, baseboards, and door and window 
trim must be the foundation upon which all 
decorations are built for the home. Even 
the furniture must be of secondary consid- 
eration, and must be selected to harmonize 
with the woodwork oi each room. In n3 
other way can harmony of taste and effect 
be obtained. Approaching the subject 
from any other angle simply means, eventu- 
ally, failure. 

Oak holds its supremacy as an interior 
wood, in spite of so-called fashions. New 
treatments are constantly coming to the 
fore, and thus new effects are possible. No 
wood has been more abused. After a long 
period of golden oak, highly varnished and 
shining like new tin, we were suddenly 
plunged into a brief reign of inky black 
staining, under the various names of Flem- 
ish, Belgian, etc. The reaction, a little later, 
resulted in an oak that had -just enough 
treatment to preserve the life of the wood, 

no visible stain or finish. A medium 
olor is now preferred in oak, neither dark 
nor light. The great improvement in oak 
trims is partly due to the popularity of 
plaster as a wall finish. 

We may have “period” rooms or floors 
in which are gathered all the furnishings 


f 


of any particular period, but to make them 
effective the floors and woodwork must 
correspond. Dark, heavy oak Jacobean or 
Elizabethan furniture would look as much 
ut of place in a room finished off with a 
lustrous, light-colored wood as it would in 
gold and white room. The woodwork is 
the setting or the background for the pic- 
ture. It is the frame in which the picture 
is to be placed, and the frame may mar or 
bring out its fine points. 
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and the furniture makers—the 

eighteenth century—has few un- 

explored corners. Now that old 
English lacquer is again revived after years 
of forgetfulness, it will take a Columbus in 
decorative discovery to bring anything 
really new to light. Just what that will be, 
is difficult to predict. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, if the interest in lacquered furniture 
will be more than a passing fad. It is 
caviar to the general. 

Fashions in furniture are of brief dura- 
tion unless furniture makers are interested. 
Old lacquer does not lend itself readily to 
reproduction. Unlike cane and _ various 
painted types it does not possess qualities 
which make it practical for the average 
house. Collectors will always prize it and 
in a limited way it will appeal to a wider 
audience, As a phase of English furniture 
making it is well worth studying, and the 
wonder is that it has remained so long in 
oblivion. 

The blending of Chinese and Japanese 
motifs by Engiish designers, imported by 
way of Holland, led to unique and extraor- 
dinary results. Some of the old pieces are 


r : 4 HAT gold mine for the decorators 
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Japanese Cabinet of Teakwood, Lacquer and 
Inlay 
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By VIRGINIA ROBIE 


baffling as to origin, although a truly Orien- 
tal piece of lacquer could never be mistaken 
for anything else. With all their zeal, 
Dutch and English furniture makers could 
not reproduce lacquer. They could imitate 
in a most ingenious manner, but the real 
secrets of transparent varnish were never 
mastered by them. Certain French inven- 
tions come nearer to Oriental “lac.” but the 
actual furniture bears little resemblance to 
anything imported from China or Japan. 
Vernis Martin furniture, with its lustrous 





Snap-Top Table of English Lacquer 


surface, has many of the qualities of real 
lacquer, but its color, design and decorations 
are as truly French as Louis XIV’s mono- 
grams on Sevrés china. 

Some of the old Dutch furniture has a 
much stronger Oriental feeling, and of all 
European lacquer-work is probably the clev- 
erest imitation. Holland’s commercial in- 
tercourse with the far East gave her a 
great advantage over her sister countries. 
In the seventeenth century Dutch merchants 
returning from Nagasaki, brought back 
lacquered boxes and screens. In the early 
part of the eighteenth century commissions 
were sent out to Nagasaki, and special 
furniture made to order for the Dutch 
market. Thus a type, Japanese in make 


and decoration, but Dutch in outline, found 
This was quite unlike 


its way to Holland. 
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[etropolitan 


useum of Art. 
Lacquered High Chest of American Make, 
1740 


anything the Japanese made for themselves 
and equally remote from what Dutch fur- 
niture makers a little later made for them- 
selves. It also differs from real Dutch 
furniture ornamented with panels taken 
from real Japanese work. The lacquer 
question when confined to Holland is com- 
plicated enough, but when France imported 
from Holland, and England from France, 
and when Chinese artisans copied Japanese 
designs in order to meet -the demand, the 
lacquer subject becomes too mixed for easy 
discussion. 

It was during the reign of William and 
Mary that lacquered furniture was brought 
from Holland to England in large quanti- 
ties. Like Dutch marquetry it gave Eng- 
lish designers something fresh and new 
to follow. Lacquered furniture of Conti- 
nental make was known in England in a 
limited way at an earlier period and real 
Oriental pieces from early days. Persian 
lacquer was brought back by the crusaders, 
but Anglo furniture making was not in any 
way influenced by it. Persian influence 
survived in English needlework, particu- 
larly in samplers with their borders of 
“Persian pinks.” The “Arabian rose” was 
another motif favored in early embroideries 

Persian lacquer has a great deal of gold 
in its composition and the decorations are 
applied over the gold. Two Persian pane!s 
are shown in the illustrations, fine examples 
of a unique and interesting process. 

English furniture designing was influ- 
enced by Chinese and Japanese lacquer 
work at two distinct periods, the first, as 
mentioned. in the late seventeenth century 
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Persian Panel, Seventeenth Century 


when William and Mary were on the throne 
and again about the middle of the eigh- 
teenth, when Chippendale and his followers 
produced that remarkable furniture classed 
as “Chinese.” The earlier is the more im- 
portant and far more interesting, for it led 
to unexpected ends and lasted well into the 
next century, finding an echo in this country 
as late as 1740. By that date it was nearly 
time for the second craze in England. 

A beautiful old piece of American lac- 
quered furniture founded on the English 
adaptation of the Chinese, is in the form 
of a high chest of drawers in the Bolles 
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CLOCK CASES 
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Persian Lacquer in Gold and Rich Colors 


oins came back in the form of Chi- 
lacquers, and these to-day grace many 
ld cabinet in Salem and Marblehead. 
that the interest in these old things is 
perhaps they may again come 
and in the course of time find their 
other collections. 
most practical development of the 
revival is seen in the black wall 
rs of English make which reproduce, in 
ightful way, quaint flowers and birds 
. polished background. Many of these 
rns suggest black Hawthorne, others 
screens of the K’ang-Hsi period. 








THE JANUARY LINEN COUNTER 


By MARGARET PENDLETON 


E are all interested in that house- 
hold commodity, which is set 
forth in such wonderful variety 
early in January. It looks rather 

cool and chilly on a snowy, blustery winter 
morning, but housekeepers are out early, 
to have a choice of the selection placed 
before them. There are certain lines to 
be renewed each year in every household 
—although this is not adhered to as in years 
that are gone, when a mother’s instruc- 
tion to her daughter who was arranging 
her dower-chest—previous to her wedding 
day—was: “Add one bolt of linen and one 
of cotton each year, and your supply will 
never be less.” Those days have passed. 
The merchant is always reaching to meet 
every need, and we are too apt to allow him 
to do so. Much time is spent in examining 
the qualities, designs and prices, but pur- 
chases are not confined to one month or 
season. 

Many nations send us their linens, but 
Ireland, Scotland, France and Germany 
lead the list in quantity and quality. Some 
very beautiful pieces come from Austria. 
The quality of the flax, the exclusive de- 
sign and the time spent in weaving govern 
the cost, but each year the prices are found 
more reasonable, and the designs are con- 
stantly improving. The national exposi- 
tions have done much to improve household 
linens; the manufacturers vie with each 
other on such occasions, and not only the 
public are interested in this display, but 
ideas are gathered by manufacturers, which 
are made use of in their future work, and 
in time reach the housekeeper. 

It is to be regretted that Ireland, so long 
the ‘source of the linen industry, is now 
obliged to look to the Continent for a great 
deal of the flax that it manufactures. The 
conditions are better for raising and pre- 
paring the flax in the countries on the Con- 
tinent, and the Irish do not seem equal to 
taking care of the amount needed, but the 
linen they bring from their looms is won- 
derful. Holland makes beautiful linen, and 
Russia raises a great deal of flax and makes 
our crashes and natural colored linens and 
coarse, heavy white linens, which we use ir 
quantities. It also makes very fine linens, 
but only for its own consumption. The fin- 
est grades are not exported. German linens 
are heavier than those of other countries, 
and the French linens are lighter. In 
Germany the unbleached and half-bleached 
materials are genegally used, and the finer 
grades are exported. In Italy fine linens are 
made, and much of the lace-trimmed linen is 
imported from Italy and France, made up. 
The filet laces, of which so much is made in 
Italy and Southern France, are all made by 
hand, even to the foundation of net. 

The linen for sheets and pillow cases 
comes in different weights and widths, and 
different prices follow. It is not well to 
buy too heavy a linen. It breaks sooner 
than the medium weight. Lace and embroi- 
dery are seen on the sheets and cases, but 


the simple hem by hand, or the hemstitched 
hem, is in better taste for beds. 

Standard patterns, while in good form and 
always held in stock, are not much called for 
this season. There is every kind of design to 
choose from, and there are the plain satin 
damasks with no ornamentation whatever. 
The striped designs, showing many widths, 
are in demand just at present. These come 
in a fine stripe—just a line—up to stripes 
an eighth of a yard in width. Those one-half 
inch or inch wide are the better to buy. 
Some of them have borders of the Greek 
key design and some borders in conven- 
tionalized form. There is every kind of 
flower and leaf that grows displayed—some 
good and some very bad. Even the baskets 
and birds are woven into the linen, and 
a flock of birds making their way across the 
table is a delight to see. 

A beautiful design of a holly wreath and 
mistletoe border is shown, and many of 
them will be used for next Christmas and 
many a future Christmas. Period designs 
are to be found for those who wish to carry 
out to the minutest detail the furnishing of 
their dining-room, be it in Louis XVI, Louis 
XV, Rococo or Empire. The Italians are 
given to incorporating the pictures of their 
famous masters into their linen. At one 
time they produced Leonardo da Vinci’s 
“Last Supper,” and a number of the cloths 
were brought to this country. Those pos- 
sessing them have stored them away as heir- 
looms, and it would be difficult to find one 
now, though most interesting for the pres- 
ent generation to see. 

The designer and weaver and importer 
have united their efforts to give us in the 
present year a most beautiful and successful 
display. The fancy linens, such as luncheon 
sets, tea-tray cloths, centerpieces and doylies, 
are decorated as never before. Real laces 
from Italy, finest embroideries from France 
and the beautiful eyelet-work from Madeira 
all lend themselves to the wonderful display. 
Some of the luncheon cloths with doylies 
to match have borders of blue or red de- 
signs woven into the cloth. The vines and 
flowers in color are woven on plain linen 
centers and seem as attractive as the em- 
broidered ones, while the expense is very 
much less. 

There has been a reaction in the marking 
of linen from the large heavy lettering to 
the medium and smaller sizes of letters. 
The monograms are delicate and well 
drawn. 

Towels find many admirers. The towels 
for general use seem to have grown wider 
and longer, while the guest towel is even 
smaller. As these large towels in every- 
day life will not be used once and thrown 
one side, it is an excellent plan to have 
a loop made of linen tape in the center of 
one end; and after being used the towel 
should be hung from this loop. Beautiful 
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china knobs are put up by the washstand or 
in the bathroom for this purpose. The other 
end of the towel should have the marking 
above the hem in center as usual, and when 
fresh would be folded to show this marking 
when hung on the rack. The damask, huck- 
buck and the fancy weaves are all very at- 
tractive, and the plain hem or hemstitched 
edge is in better taste than the lace-trimmed. 
The small guest towels, with a hemstitched 
border and an old-time cross-stitch design 
of flowers in color with the monogram or 
letter in color, are charming. Fringe has 
long ago departed. The crashes for kitchen 
and pantry use are in much softer qualities, 
so they do not have to be quite worn out 
before they are suitable to use. The bed- 
spreads of plain linen and those embroidered 
are offered for a reasonable price. The 
plain dimity is desirable, and many spreads 
are of a thin sheer linen with inserts of lace 
and embroidery which can be used only in 
elegantly furnished rooms. The use of 
chintzes and cretonnes or embroidered un- 
bleached linens as spreads is more common 
than the white spread, and bureau scarfs 
and table covers follow the same rule. En- 
tire sets of natural linen are made for bed- 
rooms as well as for the dining-room. 

When the dining-room furniture is in 
Mission style the natural linen with embroi- 
dered ends and borders makes a beautiful 
harmony of color and can be used for covers 
or mats or scarfs for luncheon or tea with 
excellent effect. The dinner table should 
always be laid in white. The different kinds 
of embroidery now made in our art schools 
and by the lover of the needle at home all 
have linen in one grade or another as the 
foundation. The solid embroidery when 
well done is the first choice. The Har- 
danger, a Norwegian embroidery, is favored 
by many. This style of embroidery is one 
of the oldest in needlecraft. It was intro- 
duced into Norway by the nuns when that 
country was still Catholic. Many young 
people with good eyesight are making very 
beautiful filet lace which compares favora- 
bly with the Italian or French filet, but this 
year there is a general interest in the use of 
the Colonial cross-stitch. The sampler vari- 
ety, such as “Abagail” and “Hannah”, used 
when “aged nine,” they made the alphabet 
and numerals. Patient little workers! They 
should be remembered and their stitches 
copied after these long years of oblivion. 
A canvas is fastened to the article to be 
embroidered, and ‘after the design is fin-: 
ished the threads are drawn out. 

Some of the natural linen scarfs for the 
luncheon or breakfast table have the same 
design as the dishes. A breakfast table 
laid with two of these scarfs crossed in the 
center with the mats between and the color 
of the embroidery the same as the dishes, is 
most attractive. 

The “Paul Revere” pottery comes in all 
the dishes needed and in four of the colors 
that lend themselves best for such a purpose. 











SOME TYPES OF MODERN 
ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSES 


while Elizabethan or half- 
timbered style predominates, 
many others have been 
evolved. Some similar to it, but 
with a predominance of plaster 
rather than timber; Georgian of 
a later period and the new school 
which follows no previous style. 
On the whole, however, the most 
successful country house archi- 
tecture of the present day fol- 
lows, and is to a great extent 
borrowed from either Elizabeth- 
an or Georgian architecture. 
The first house illustrated, lo- 
cated near Frensham, England, 
follows very closely in feeling 
the Elizabethan of the seven- 
teenth century. It is of three 


T England of the present dav, 
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House Near Frensham—End Elevation Showing Oriole at Side 


LYMAN 
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stories, with the multiplication of 
gables, the tinbering, the over- 
hang of the stories and the 
grouping of windows, all of 
which are peculiar to the archi- 
tecture of that period. 

The first story is built of a 
random stone of a very pleasing 
gray texture, the second and 
third being timbered and _ the 
third divided into five gables. 
The roof is covered with small 
flat tile of a dull red color, which 
color is carried out in the brick 
of the chimneys. While there is 
an absence of carving on the 
barge boards brackets, etc., the 
whole effect is very fine, and fol- 
lows fairly closely the Elizabeth- 
an style. 








Frensham—Showing Oriole Window in Hall 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Red Court—Garden Side of House 


The interior is of the same style, with a very large hall finished 
in oak and open up to the rafters. This hall is lighted by a very 
fine oriole window the full height of the wall. The reception room 
with side walls covered with tapestry, has a very fine plaster ceil- 
ing in geometrical pattern. 

The whole house, both exterior and interior, has a splendid 
effect of belonging to its location, and it is very interesting for 
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End Elevation of Red Court—Showing Curious Construction of Roof 
and Window Through Chimney 





Street Elevation—Red Court Near Cambridge 


its adaptation of seventeenth century architecture to the needs of a 
modern country home. 

The second house, Red Court, near Cambridge, illustrates a 
very different style indeed which, though it may show some 
slight Georgian influence, is almost entirely modern in feeling 
with its various shades of brick used in connection with a plaster 
band around the upper part of the second story. This house is of 


Childer Thornton Near Liverpool—End Elevation of House Showing 
Timbering 
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“Detail of Childer Thornton, Showing the Simple Entrance 
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hip roof and casements in groups. 


The lower 
1 brick, very dark in color, the upper part being 
lasters a very red smooth brick. 

red with tiles taken from a seventeenth-century 
unusual in construction, beirig really a double 


through the center instead of a ridge. This is 
tween the two chimneys, giving room for two 
th windows out through each chimney. This 
vide overhang which shelters the second story 
lose under it. The whole design of this house 
is unusually effective. 
, Childer Thornton, near Liverpool, in which 
yr rough cast, as it is called in England) and 
used with very good effect, illustrates still 
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le. In this case the timbering is used princi- 

from the plaster and to prevent its being too 
en left to weather and not stained or darkened 
plan of the house is in the shape of a letter L, 
r a courtyard at the front with a very simple 
the keynote of this house is simplicity, all use- 
» omitted and the exterior finished to give an 
nd durability. 
ises, with their different treatments of brick, 
how some of the best tendencies of the archi- 
ern English country house. 
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A REVIEW 


PART from all other books are the books about gardens 

By a certain simplicity and sincerity shall you know 

the man who lives much out of doors; but in the lover 

of gardens you will find added to these a distinctive 

grace of thought and a peculiar charm of manner which seem 

to grow up in the gardener as his personal, reflex share in the 

labor of his love, and so belong to the gardener alone. The care 

bestowed in the cultivation of a little bit of ground, the desire 

that it shall reach the highest possible perfection, and the con 

sultations with earth and weather, insect, bird, and beast, give 

one a very intimate feeling for nature, a genuine happiness and 

faith in the world, and a tolerance with whimsical elements and 
the varied temper of growing things. 

It is these lovable, distinguishing qualities that make Miss 
McCauley’s book notable. To open the covers is like going 
through the hedge into the atmosphere of a garden—a garden 
which lasts all the year round, with winter shrubs out of doors, 
and flowering plants and seed catalogues within the house. 

Many valuable ideas regarding landscape gardening may be 
found in the fifty-six illustrations of the book. These include 
views of such attractive gardens as that surrounding the Long 
fellow home, the rose garden of Madame Modjeska, the English 


The Delight 
When Spring 
Sweetness 


Che | ses 


“The Joy 
& Company, ‘ 


ARDENS 


I surnett, besides famous Italian 
apanese landscape effects, and water gardens. 
tions for formal gardens are to be had from 

drawn by Charles H. McCauley, and shown 
Six of these are planned for small lots; two 
en’s plots. 
lso provides the beginner in gardening with 
nuals, hardy lilies, and various other plants, 
helpful hints regarding window boxes, and 
information. While the book is thoroughly 
t value lies perhaps in its suggestiveness, its 
he sense of leisure that pervades it. 
‘hapters show the trend of the volume and the 
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When Bees Court the Clover. 
kes In Midsummer Fields. 
t. When Autumn Lingers. 
‘sity. The Friendship of Flowers. 


lens,” by Lena M. McCauley. Rand McNally 
go and New York. Price, $1.75 net. 
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HILE there is no question that good 
W old furniture has value by reason 
of historical association and in- 
trinsic merit, fancy prices have 
been paid for mere junk under the delusion 
that age alone lends value. The same is 
true of Oriental rugs. Further, an Oriental 
rug has no historical association unless, in- 
deed, such association is manufactured for 
purposes of price. 
The question there- 
fore arises—why is an 
antique rug. worth 
more than a new rug? 
This question involves 
the definition of an 
antique. Age is rela- 
tive—a rug may be so 
old that it has outlived 
its value; it may be 
thin or worn to the 
knot ; it may be a dull, 
faded relic. Good 
rugs never fade, and 
any faded or dull rug 
never had_ worth. 
Therefore, an antique 
presupposes quality 
consisting first in col- 
ors softened by years, 
but glowing with all 
the depth of life and 
lustre seen in an old 
cathedral window, 


ness of wool, thick- 
ness of pile, balance 
and complexity of de- 
sign. Any rug that 
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No. 3.—Shiraz Mats. 
of mats. Each set is a pair of twins. 
supplemented by soft- bags. The back of the bags was removed, the bags separated into two mats. These 
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No. 2.—Tabriz. A weave that rose and fell 
within thirty years. Until ten years 
ago, good Tabriz rugs were common. 
They were made under supervision, in an 
attempt to regain old standards. The 
patterns were copied from all Persians, 
notably Kirman and old Ispahan. The 
quality was superb. Good Tabriz are no 
longer made 





Careful scrutiny reveals the fact that there are here shown three pairs 
These mats were formerly the fancy part of saddle- 


Shiraz mats are placed at different angles with respect to the light, so as to prove what 
real quality is. The light toned mats are just as dark as the others, but they are so 
placed that they shine like a mirror and therefore make a poor photo—however, as an 
illustration of lustre in antique rugs, this photo is unique. 
with itself at different angles, is shown at the head of this article 
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Lustre in one rug, as contrasted 





has the latter qualities, provided the dyes 
are good, will become a real antique, but, 
unfortunately, the Oriental has ceased to 
weave such rugs; hence, we buy antiques if 
we wish to own good rugs. 

A rug matures from twenty to thirty 
years, and thereafter will not improve in 
beauty, but will enhance in value due to 
growing scarcity. The writer has not seen 
a good, new rug in years, and all available 
information points to 
the fact that good 
rugs ceased -to be 
made some years 
since. The East has 
had a _ commercial 
awakening ; commerce 
is foe to art. All an- 
tiques were made for 
home use and not for 
barter; most rugs 
made now are fabri- 
cated for sale. Skill 
has given way to 
haste. Many months, 
often years, were for- 
merly required for the 
weaving of a choice 
masterpiece — now 
rugs are woven in a 
few days, or a few 
weeks at the most. 
The present-day rug 
is crude, coarse, and 
often full of aniline 
dye. These dyes fade. 
However, the old dyes 
are still in the major- 
ity, but such is the 
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No. 4.—Konia. Now in the collection of 
Mr. W. D. Ellwanger, noted collector 
and author. This is the rarest of all 
Anatolians in America. It is probably 
150 years old, but is thick. It is here 
shown because it combines rarity of 
quality with rarity of weave. Intrin- 
sically it has a value about equal to that 
of choice Bokhara, but, being many 
times rarer, it has a value of fifty times 
that of Bothara. This value is senti- 
mental, exactly as is the value of the 
Mauritus postage stamp, but it is none 
the less real 


haste to weave and sell that the soften- 
ing effect of time is counterfeited by 
chemical applications, the resultant rug be- 
ing aptly termed “newly antiquated.” The 
modern demand for artificial and superficial 
harmony is most easily met by doctoring 





No. 5.—Cabistan. 
large as No. 4, twice as finely woven, equally 
rare in quality, equally handsome, less rare 


Here is a rug twice as 


in weave. There are a thousand Cabistans 
to one Konia, and while this Cabistan is 
one in 10,000 Cabistans, the Konia is worth 
fifty times as much. Intrinsically the Cabis- 
tan is the more valuable. This rug is darkest 
blue, the pattern outlined in ivory inclosing 
Mosaics in deep emerald, turquoise, garnet, 
gold. If this old masterpiece had been 
scrubbed with a solution of bleaching powder 
it would sell twice as quickly, at about the 
same price, and would be worthless 


the rug. This proce illed 
we have the terms “Persiar 
stantinople washed New York w 
Many rugs are imported bef 
tored ; there are several ] spitals 
York for sick rugs, and the cure i 
istered at a price | 

The process consists of a bath 
lime chloride—con lly kn 
bleaching powder—i ved | 

as to impart a gl the latter 
creased by rubl 
glycerine. The doctored rug is pa 


the antique, has not the depth of g! 
usually shows a slight tinge of pit 
white, especially at the knot. In tl 
sian washed” this ting ibsent 

As the readers of tl lagazine 
these doctored rugs are often sold 





No. 6.—Shirvan. A little jewel rug. N 


the jeweled field. This rug is like a chu 
window in mosaic. The field is topaz 
little four-petaled flowers in two borders 
carnations. 


tiques. Nor are th cheap 1 
decidedly not. The choice carpets of 
a mansion are Kermanshahs, Khora 
Mesheds, Serapis, Afgans, Bokharas 
doctored. 

Therefore, no collector is in the mar 


for antique carpets, knowing very wel 






such carpets became practically 
some years ago. Of course, thousan 
Oriental carpets are bought annual 
this is because effect is desired, the rug 
ing sought as a furnishing and not 
work of art. A painting bought witl 
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same motive would be in the same cla 

Fortunately, the gems of Oriental 
ways existed in sizes under 5 x 7, and 
even now occasionally met with and, wl 
found, give a real furnishing touch quit 
acceptable as their art value. Masterpie 
of antique rugs are so replete with harm 
that they “go” with any well-balanced 


necessary to a 





scheme. Certain antiques are more accept- 
ble in some places than are others, but the 
real gem is so rare and so harmonious that 
he only sensible questions relate to size and 
rice. An analogy is found in paintings; 
‘ollector buying for his own use and 
pleasure would be indeed foolish to acquire 
the choicest treasure—a Rembrandt, 
instance—if he had no wall space for it, 
nd he would be equally foolish if he ré- 
ted a suitable Rembrandt simply because 
he thought its colors did not match his 
urtains. 
Rarity is of two kinds—rarity of weave 
nd rarity of quality. Combining both rari- 
ties in one piece makes for cost, nor is it 
well-balanced collection. 
oking at the map of Asia Minor and 
hence eastward to India, we note that 
\siatic Turkey is nearest to us, that Cau- 
asia and Persia are somewhat more remote, 
ind that the Turcoman countries are the 
farthest removed. These are the four rug- 
veaving districts. The rugs of Turkey hav- 
ng been more accessible are now the rarest 
nd therefore the costliest; the Turcoman 
os, having been less accessible, are now 
und in relative abundance, because that 
untry was the last to be thoroughly ex- 
ited, and therefore, Turcoman rugs are 
least costly. Caucasian and Persian 
rugs lie between Turkish (Anatolian) and 
‘oman rugs in cost, exactly because 
heir origin so lies in situation. This ex- 
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plains why an indifferent Kula cannot be 
had for less than $300, being rare in weave, 


t absolutely devoid of quality. 
(Continued on page 56) 





No. 7.—Kazak. 
E. L. Pierce. 
and deep tones of real “unwashed” Kazak. 
The colors are very deep, yet soft and glow- 
ing. The American demand for light toned 
rugs is the cause for the “washed” rug. 
Dealers have been known to ruin old gem 


From the collection of Mr. 
Showing the lustrous quality 


masterpieces in order to sell them. Light 
is dawning on this subject, and now the 
demand for the deep old gems is greater 
than the supply. Novices, however, demand 
dull, faded, lifeless rugs, preferably dirty 
and dingy—under the impression that such 
rugs are antiques and that they harmonize, 
because almost neutral in color. Such people 
should look at a rainbow, at a sunset, or, if 
not appreciating these, should study rug 
bcoks before buying rugs 
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House, White Plains, N. Y. Petry & Sayward, Architects 


N the home of E. J. Gancedo, Esq., White Plains, New York, 
designed by Petry & Sayward, a livable and homelike dwell- 
ing of Elizabethan character is seen. The first story is 
brick laid in English bond; the second stucco and half tim- 

ber, stained brown; the third shows a dormer treatment suiting 
well the gables. A spacious and commodious interior has been 
secured. 

The garage and stable are designed in the spirit of the larger 
building, and the grouping is 
such as to bring out the best & 
possibilities of the site. Archi- ee 
tects are quick to realize the 7 
added beauty obtained by a & 
series of structures when the 
dominating motif is the same. 
The oldtime condition, where 
the outlying buildings were at 
variance with the main house has 
happily passed. The scattered, 
spotted appearance has disap- 
peared under the new architec- 
tural dispensation, all of which is 
in the interest of good designing, 
and the betterment of country 
and suburban house building. 

Where there are two buildings, 
a house and a combination gar- 
age and stable, as in the present 
instance, the problem is no less interesting. Brick laid in bond 
forms the lower story of the garage. The gables are in stucco 
and half timber stained to match the house. The roof also cor- 
responds in color. Vines and shrubs grow about both buildings, 
and in a few years will soften outlines. 

Looking at the dwelling from the driveway, the house presents 
a dignified exterior with a port cochere at the right, balanced by 
a porch at the left. There are two halls, a large living room, a 
den and a well equipped service portion. Also the usual staircases. 

The window arrangement is diversified 
and interesting. Three long narrow win- 
dows rising from the first story to the roof 








give a novel treatment to the main fagade. | 
In the rear a deep bay projects on the gar- ae 
den side. 

As is quite in keeping with the half tim- {=———-~-~ T 


bered style of the house the trim of the * 


Garage and Stable—E. J. Gancedo House 








Rear View of House with Flowers and Shrubs 


big billiard room is found on the third floor, also servants’ rooms 
and a bath. The site of the house is high, commanding a view of 
the valley with hills in the distance. 

The adaptability of stucco and half-timbered work for Ameri- 
can houses is self-evident. Now that all forms of cement plaster 
are receiving serious consideration, various English and Italian 
schemes are to an extent supplanting the Colonial. Modern Eng- 
lish houses have much to offer architect and client, while older 
types will always have their 
places. 

Location, site, the taste of 
owners, their special inclina- 
tions, as well as the skill of the 
architects, should govern the 
choice of style. In the present 
instance the result must be grat- 
ifying to both occupants and de- 
signers. The brick of the first 
story gives substance and dig- 
nity to the entire composition. 
The stucco of the second story 
is made interesting by the diver- 
sified treatment of the timber 
work, No checkerboard effect 
is seen here but well-balanced 
strips of wood adding value and 
interest. The interior expresses 
those qualities of comfort and 
beauty which more and more are becoming a part of actual house 
planning. 

House plans undergo revisions and changes from time to time, 
just as exteriors do. From the narrow hall with its steep stair- 
case rising abruptly from the entrance door to the big reception 
hall occupying a comparatively large portion of the first floor, 
back to the smaller entrance hall, are different phases of modern 
planning. In the Gancedo house the hall bears an excellent rela- 
tion to the other rooms, being neither large nor small. In like 
measure, the living-room has contracted and 
expanded until quite frequently it is the 
largest room of the house. Sometimes this 
space idea is somewhat overdone and the 
rest of the ground floor suffers by a 
cramped dining-room and limited kitchen. 

To keep the right balance, wasting no val- 
uable inches, yet giving to each section of 











first story is English cathedral oak. The | the home its just allotment, is by no means 
staircases, doors and other interior details | ~~ oT ae a an easy. task. To fit the house to the plan 
are designed in the spirit of the late Eliza- | P. Sm and the plan to the house, and to utilize the 
bethan period. On the second floor the trim 8 fhe nents pgp beautiful and make beautiful the useful— 
is white with mahogany doors, knobs of pirat fuesr paw) fe these are some of the requirements made 
cut glass and other Colonial accessories. A Posemersemee ike of architects. 
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Box trees and shrubs 
make this homelike door- 
way inviting. It lacks the 
architectural value of the 
others, but has excellent 
features in the way of 
well distributed panels 
and moldings. It is inter- 
esting to note that door 
panels were invariably 
good in Colonial days. 

















Side entrance of the _ par- 
sonage, built by the people of 
Deerfield for the Rev. John 
Williams in 1750. This door- 
way finds its antecedents in 
the stone entrances built in 
England at the time rather than 
in our own Colonial wooden in- 
terpretation. The builder very 
wisely inserted his hall lights 
across the door itself instead of 
introducing them in the archi- 
tectural embellishment above 
and thereby spoiling its pro- 
portions. 
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doorway. The detail is exception- 

have been inspired by some Adam 
may have found its way to the re- 
itiful solution of getting a striking re- 


minimum expenditure. No one passes 
use without stopping to admire this front 
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The very simple door 
way of the Turkington 
home in Litchfield. The 
only unusual thing at- 
tempted here was the 
elliptical top, which is of 
such beautiful curve that 
it makes’ the whole en- 
trance decidedly distingué. 
The slatted fan fills the 
ellipse most satisfactorily. 


A Litchfield door built 
in 1773, and through 
which Washington, La- 
fayette and many distin- 
guished contemporaries 
passed to visit Judge Tap- 
ping Reeve who had es- 
tablished here the first 
law school of the New 
World. 


4 Litchfield doorway built in 

752 and worthy of study in 

every detail Its projection, 

two-thirds of the width across, 

is most happy. So is its ex- 

tremely simple detail, wherein 

it differs from many other New 

England examples whose fine 

carving makes them impossible 

of reproduction to-day. No- 

A Litchfield doorway ot 1771 wherein Colonial is where are the projecting mould- 

carried to its extreme of delicacy. The supports of ings blocky or heavy, showing 

the portico are so frail that even the term colonnette that the earlier Colonial work- 

Scarcely expresses them—they are really little more ers adapted their ideas to their 
than well-proportioned spindles, which, nicely grouped : material, wood. 

in twos, give the appearance of adequacy. 
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RETAINING WALLS 


A MAN who has a big place on a hilly part of the New 

Jersey coast gave out in despair that he did not believe 
the retaining wall had ever been built that did not break with 
frost, or bulge with heavy thunder storms. The architect to whom 
he uttered his plaint dryly observed that any retaining wall that 
was properly built would do its work, even in New Jersey, thereby 
exasperating the gentleman. “But mine is properly built,” he 
declared, “built by a mason who has lived there all his life and 
has put up hundreds of walls. He knows his business well 
enough, but you simply can’t keep back a sandy hill once it has 
made up its mind to slide down!” As the architect obstinately 
stuck to his initial observation, he was forced to visit the place 
and vindicate himself. As he suspected, the mason had missed 
the underlying principle of the matter. Every retaining wall, 
high or low, that ever he had built there bulged. Holding back 
a great bank of upward sloping earth he would have an eight 
foot high wall with a slight batter at its outer face that gave it 
six feet of thickness at the bottom. This being, to the village 
contractor, the utmost precaution that man could devise. And as 
he was a well-meaning soul willing to repair and even to rebuild 
at his own expense, no one looked into the question further. Yet 
the secret of doing the thing properly is absurdly simple—step 
your wall at the back. 

If a wall is eighteen inches thick at the top and has, at two 
foot intervals, steps projecting backward eight inches or a foot, 
according to the weight to be withstood, it will never cause 
trouble. It is practically bonded into the earth behind it which, 
resting on every step in turn, presses its mass on the wall instead 
of against it. Reinforced concrete, or stone, hard split or block, 
laid in cement mortar and carefully bonded to prevent the stones 
from sliding on their bed joints, will defy the worst storms on the 
coast if stepped as described above. In addition, the footings 
should, if built on soil affected by frost or surface water, be car- 
ried down far enough below ground to insure against heaving or 
settling ; if the incline is steep, a cement gutter should be formed 
behind the coping and connected with a drain pipe to carry off 
the surface water, and the wall at the back and on the tops of 
the steps should be plastered with cement to a depth of at least 
three or four feet. 

A 


CORRECTING LEAKY CELLARS 


Or of the interesting Count Rumford’s claims to fame was 
that he went through England and Scotland correcting 
smoky chimneys. Any philanthropic gentleman who would go 
through this country correcting leaky cellars would deserve as 
much fame and also the Papal title. In each case the correction 
amounted to partial rebuilding, but whereas Count Rumford had 
to work out the better chimney construction for himself, cellar 
construction has already been perfected and our philanthropist 
has only to apply it. But no one seems to avail himself of the rem- 
edy till he has wasted considerable time, money and patience on 
half-measures. Better face the whole trouble at once and have 
it done with. If cellars are persistently damp it is because the 
soil outside is wet. Make an excavation around the house, two 
feet larger than it each way. At the bottom of this trench place 
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onnect it with a horizontal drain car- 
Before filling the trench apply asphalt 
‘ellar wall, it being considered the most 
his hard, fill in first with large cobbles, 
tly sand. Most people try either one 
t find in the end that it takes both to 
f a naturally wet soil. 
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H METHODS AGAIN 


nt editorial deploring haste in house 
who collaborates with architects on 
ngs tells a tragic tale of the way he is 
vork. His part in the decoration of 

ut from the start to those in charge— 
nce, or the frieze under the cornice, 

a in the foyer, or whatever accessory 
need of in his scheme—sketches for the 
| and the building committee will con- 
them aside for further consideration— 
ion goes on indefinitely, unless, as hap- 
architect has a free hand, Finally the 





partial payment with word to “go ahead” 


nths’’—about the same phraseology that 
s goods from a mill. Small chance has 
in its relation to the building—to have 
hastily applied to a bare spot. He has 
work of art, when they might as well 
year. One of this gentleman’s recent 
panel for a club, the panel to include, 


lief and much lettering, the portraits of 
members. 


Several sketches embodying 
nade and the members came to look at 
think them over.” Exactly two months 


niversary on which the tablet was to be 
ficially ordered to proceed with the work. 


ting circumstances, he has made a great 
xh panels or pictures or any other con- 
e artistic sense are good or bad per se, 


ther they were executed in one year or 


candle light, yet, looking on this ex- 
suld be only fair to the author to affix 
t it was made in two months, just as the 
1ce whispers in awed tones that Benozzo 
) was painted by candle light. To have 
days to model twenty-five life size 
hat went to make up the composition 
play. Such things would not happen if 
rush methods, at least in art. 
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ETCHINGS 
so much really good art be owned at 
as in well-chosen modern etchings,” 
Keppel, in his fascinating book “The 
Mr. Keppel is the highest authority 
ind as we have received several letters 
1 about etchings and how to buy them 
dvice could be given than to read this 
liscriminating person will. surely learn 
ween an etching and a well-chosen etch- 
kes it fully understood that the reason 
in the home is because “men incapable 
it as a trade” and quotes a great French 
easy, SO very easy, to make an etching; 
|, to make a good one.” The book of 
but it will probably astonish those un- 
‘t to learn that Josep’* Pennell’s masterly 
prints are published at twelve dollars 


lle’s smaller “sky-scrapers” are but eight, 


ig bits of old Colonial New York equally 
e they last,’ for as has been previously 
ut a limited number of fine impressions 
the artist to avoid any possibility of in- 


he market. Thus the print collector is 
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protected as well as the etcher’s reputation, In the case of Mr. 
Pennell whole editions are sold out almost as soon as printed; but 
he is an indefatigable worker, constantly making new plates; and 
though it is difficult to get the wonderful American etchings made 
during the artist’s last visit here (the King of Italy and several 
European museums having secured complete sets of them), still 
there are many London and Continental scenes to choose from. 
Fortunately for those who like American cities as subjects the 
few other etchers who draw inspiration from New York sky- 
scrapers are as yet less celebrated than Mr. Pennell and good 
examples of their work may more easily be secured. By an oc- 
casional outlay of small sums for etchings by American artists a 
collection can soon be acquired which, if judiciously displayed 
on the walls of a room, give marked quality from the decorative 
standpoint as well as keen pleasure in themselves. 


——— 


BETTER BUILDING 
HERE are many other merits in fireproof construction besides 
the paramount one implied by its name. Better building is 
one of them. Fifty years ago only large, important edifices were 
well built, while the small house was a flimsy affair, its fragility 
apparent from the exterior. To-day the small house, if fireproof, 
is as well built as any large municipal monument, for fireproof 
material permits of only one method and that the best. Compared 
with other materials it is more permanent, more sanitary, more 
temperature-proof, more “bug-proof.” To secure all these ad- 
vantages costs more money, just how much more depending on 
locality and on the efficiency of the labor employed—whether or 
not the workmen are familiar with the material. A comparison 
between two recently completed small houses of the same size, 
one being wood and the other hollow block, showed the latter to 
have averaged thirty-three cents per square foot of exterior wall 
area, and the former twenty-four. But it must be remembered 
that the frame house must be lathed inside at additional expense 
to receive its finish of plaster, while with terra cotta no lathing 
is needed ;,another consideration is that the cost of maintenance 

in frame construction is decidedly greater. 

So much for the comparison between wood and stone, on the 
one hand, and fireproof material on the other; but when it is a 
question of comparing the two great divisions of the latter, there 
is an ancient dispute between terra cotta blocks and concrete. 
Each claims superiority and certainly each has undeniable advan- 
tages. Owing to the air space in hollow blocks, a wall built of 
them is almost impermeable to moisture, heat, and cold. They 
may be laid with the voids either vertical or horizontal and these 
voids used as conduits for electric wiring and pipes, or for steel 
rods where extra strength is required; likewise by filling them 
vertically with concrete a very strong pier is formed. But for 
work below grade ordinary terra cotta blocks are poor and should 
give way to the more impervious vitrified or salt-glazed tile, or 
better still, to concrete backed up by hollow tile to take up the 
moisture, For floors in so-called fireproof houses wood is still 
the material because of its comparative cheapness, but in strictly 
fireproof buildings a concrete floor is preferable to terra cotta 
because, when reinforced by rods or wire mesh it can be made to 
span a greater area with less yse of steel beams. So, as stated, 
each material has well defined advantages for certain uses and 
there is every indication that these former rivals will soon peace- 
fully take their place side by side in the same structure, and the 
fact hidden under exterior and interior plaster. 

e- 
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FIREPROOFING 


"THE report of the 15th annual meeting of the National Fire 

Protection Association ought to be read by every intelligent 
person in the country. Its president, Mr. W. H. Merrell, in his 
address called attention to the appalling number of fires during 
the life of the organization—fires that in the last fifteen years 
have cost twenty thousand lives and over two thousand million 
dollars in property. These figures might be much lower if fire- 
proof construction had been better understood and more generally 
adopted. We have become the greatest fire fighters in the world 
and our equipment has reached extraordinary perfection, but in 
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many European countries the art of fire fighting is almost un- 
known for the very enviable reason that fires are reduced to a 
minimum by the excellent methods of house construction. Such 
countries, we would say, have the greater glory. In the impor- 
tant work of popularizing fireproofness in America the architect 
is in a position to wield a great influence, for ordinarily it is he 
who determines the character of the construction and, according 
to the money at his disposal, fixes on the extent of fireproofing. 
This is a responsibility which he cannot assume unless he avails 
himself of all possible knowledge on the subject of terra cotta 
and concrete houses. 
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CHIMNEYS AS DECORATIONS 


"THE position of chimneys has a marked effect on the beauty 
of the house. Economy says that they should be few and 
good architecture agrees. If they are on the outside of the house 
make the most of them, for massive, well-balanced chimneys lend 
a picturesqueness and a sentiment that no other feature can con- 
tribute. Allied to the hearth at their foot they are an emblem of 
comfort and the focusing point of family life. Where the house 
is of moderate cost only one chimney should be considered—one 
well-designed and dignified being worth several “dinky” ones. 
Not only do these look poor, but they signify bad planning, for 
in an inexpensive house a single chimney should be made to take 
the furnace and kitchen flues, a fireplace in the living room, and 
perhaps one upstairs. Such economizing generally means an in- 
terior chimney, but this, though adding but little as a “note” out- 
side conserves a greater amount of heat and thus reduces the coal 
bill. By ali means avoid the unsightly second chimney, long and 
thin, that so often rises outside the kitchen end of the house. It 
is unsightly and impractical, for a single flue exposed to cold 
air for the greater part of its height becomes so chilled that it is 
subject to down draughts that try many a poor cook’s temper, 
and that can be avoided if several flues are clustered in one big 
masonry shaft. Besides, any chimney built on the outside wastes 
the heat; although on the more costly houses no good architect 
would stop to consider this objection if he felt the need of them 
in his “picture.” Indeed where walls are thick and solid, as they 
should be in a costly house, they permit no heat from fires or flues 
to escape through them. 
€< 
PLAIN WALLS 
HE manufacture of wall papers was introduced into this 
country in 1790, but very little of it was produced until 
after the first machine for printing the paper was put up in 
1844. What the ever-increasing output has been since then 
most of us know—enormous in quantity, but to a great extent 
utterly lacking in artistic quality. And now, after its long 
and fertile reign, it looks as if wall papers would have to contest 
the field with the plain plaster wall it used to hide. But those 
who would return to this starting point are confronted by the 
difficulty of finding a plasterer who knows how to rough-finish a 
wall ; for the art was lost during the years when his highest ambi- 
tion was to finish his surface faultlessly smooth, that it might re- 
ceive the paper without the minutest unevenness. This demanded 
skill, but it was a skill without character or personality—a ma- 
chine roller imparts the same effect to asphalt. At the same time 
the interior of the house lost in structural interest as much as it 
gained decoratively, for the achitects had to refrain from letting 
the half timber of gable ends, roofs, or side walls show through 
on the inside as the old builders did. Anyone who has lived in 
one of these old houses feels that these beams give pattern and 
variety enough to the interior and that it would be a pity to hide 
them and the intervening plaster spaces under monotonous ma- 
chine-stamped paper. Even where no structural frame shows 
through, a broad expanse of rough plaster wall is very satisfying 
to look at, both for its brownish tone and its delightful texture. 
We know some people who spent a small fortune on tapestry, then 
on antique leather, then on old brocade, for the space above their 
paneling, only to come back at last to rough plaster. But it took 
more time to get a plasterer to give just the texture wanted than it 
had taken to secure their various antique coverings. 


MAKING AN OLD HOUSE NEW 


WHEN REMODELING IS PRACTICAL 
By CHARLES E. WHITE, Jr., M. A. I. A. 


possession, for there are two great factors 
uring an original house with possibilities, 
x interior and exterior with accompanying 
lighting in an effective way without excess- 
y tearing down and destroying. These re- 
mplish after a little study, and every owner 
1odeling should give consideration to the 
the place, in order to begin right by having 

> to start with. 
remodel? This is usually the first question 
wner, and a very live question it is—and 
iswer. What does it cost to run an auto- 
al will a furnace burn? How many miles 
York? These are similar questions, and a 
t depends—depends upon conditions. If 
New York by sea it is one distance, and 
\ furnace will burn as much coal as 
to it—sometimes more—though scien- 


Plate A—Type of Plain House Which Lends Itself Readily to 
Remodeling 


or it may not, depending upon the various phases of the 
problem, Many old houses are not capable of successful 
remodeling at any price. Constructed along peculiar 
lines in the first place, the attempt to remodel can only end in 
failure—or else the building must be entirely wrecked and a new 
one built all over again. Then too, some old houses are in such 
wretched repair that it does not pay to reconstruct them. Mone) 
spent modernizing a house is not sensibly spent when the frame 
work is badly decayed and repairing necessitates such extensive 
tearing out of walls and partitions that the entire building is 
practically rebuilt. 
On the other hand, many old houses originally built along sim 
ple lines, and kept in good condition by careful maintenance, are 
excellent for remodeling (Plate A). Hardly a city, town or 
suburban community exists in which there are not many such fine 
old places waiting for the hand of someone with taste to make 
them into modern, well-arranged, attractive homes. ~ 
Fortunate is the owner who recognizes the right kind of old Plate C-—Bieet & Granser, Acdibiiein, G08 Mes Ses i ee 0 
house before he buys it for remodeling purposes, and doubly After Remodeling 
fortunate is the owner who knows what to do with an old place View from Opposite Side) 


? eer may be a success financially and otherwis 


Plate B—An Old House Before Remodeling. Well Located and Plate D.—Charles E. White, Jr., Architect. Exterior Remodeled by 
Shaded by Fine Trees Merely Adding New Porches 
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Plate E.—Original Plan of 
Which New Exterior Is 




















Plate F.—Remodeled Plan of 
; House Shown in Plates D 
Shown in Plate D and E 


tific stoking greatly cuts down the amount needed to warm a house 
comfortably. Some men run an automobile on twenty-five dollars 
a month, and others hardly squeeze along on one hundred dollars, 
depending upon the size and make of car, amount of service and 
ability of the man who runs it. 

When it comes to remodeling an old house no two owners have 
quite the same experience. One man modernizes in a simple way 
at a cost of one thousand dollars, while another spends five thou- 
sand and wishes he had more in order to get what he thinks he 
wants. But some idea of cost can be obtained, of course, and no 
owner should embark in a remodeling scheme until he knows 
somewhere near what the price will be. It is difficult to make a 
definite estimate on alterations, certainly; but some idea can be 
gathered by consulting with an expert, one who is familiar with 
building costs in your neighborhood and therefore qualified to give 
you good advice. But you should remember that the expert can 
give no information until he knows how extensive the work is to 





























Plate G.—Frank Chouteau Brown, Architect. Excellent Example of 
Architectural Possibilities in an Old House Remodeled 
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Plate H.—Old House Before Alterations Were Started 


be; so here is where you, Mr. Owner, must give study to the 
problem yourself. 

In a remodeling project the first thing to do is to examine the 
old building and determine just what repairs are needed to put the 
house in good condition, for it is never wise to spend money on 
remodeling unless the entire building is to be put in good repair 
at the same time, Rearranging rooms, installation of plumbing, 
heating and lighting, and repainting or decorating are thrown 
away if the balance of the house is not put in just as good condi- 
tion as the new part. Otherwise you would be repairing every 

































Plate I.—N. S. Patton, Architect. Final Appearance of House Shown 
in Plate H 





year, spots in the house which should have been put in good con- 
dition in the first place. 

Next you should sketch the two floor plans on a sheet of paper, 
showing the arrangement of rooms as they exist. Make some- 
thing more than a rough sketch, if possible, for this is to be the 
groundwork which you or your architect will study for a solu- 
tion of your problem. On this account the best way is to measure 
up each roof and locate it, carefully drawn to scale (one-quarter 
of an inch to the foot is the most used scale) on your diagram, 
showing every window, door and closet. If you have choice 
pieces of furniture and wish to use them in the remodeled house, 
indicate them on your sketch-plan, so that you may provide space 
for them in the new scheme. 
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Architect. After Remodeling House Shown 
in Plate J 


No matter how familiar with the old house you may be it 1: shi the si nodeling of a plain old house by the author, 
difficult to grasp the arrangement of rooms. Walk from room t Plate 10W11 yriginal and Plate F the new arrangement. 
room as much as you will, trying to determine how to moderniz md floors were preserved pretty much 
the house, and you will have but a confused idea about the ai k , but wide openings were made downstairs 
rangement. But if you make an accurate sketch-plan—a pla! from one room to another, giving that spaciousness so desirable 
which can be afterward examined and studied at leisure, you will in modern h Instead of the old stairs with an abrupt, 
have taken the wisest step possible, and your sketch-plan will straight run it corner near the entrance, new ones were 
likely lead to a correct solution of the problem. Take this plan, built, approacl the side, and a new landing was made. 
study it and determine what is necessary to be done to get the The old dinit was torn out to enlarge the living-room, a 
arrangement of rooms desired, bearing in mind, however, that heavy beam e> ng overhead supporting the second floor. 
when you remove one partition between two rooms on the first The original k was converted into a pretty dining-room, 


floor for a larger living-room, the second story partition over with a shed at rear repaired and transformed into a fine, 
head cannot be depended upon to hold itself in place. Beams or 


nodern kitcher pstairs the bedrooms are but little changed, 


some such structural members must be built in to support the simply a bath being added where formerly .was a large 


second story. 


loset 


In remodeling an old house some attention should be paid t at the 


On 


tront 


r nothing’ was built but two porches, one 


her at the side, with simple Doric columns 


the old arrangement of rooms, so that a new arrangement can be supported on st ers. Old-fashioned, large windows were cut 
planned which will not wreck the old building. Modify your little panes e top, then the entire building was painted 
desires to suit the character of the old building, instead of art white, with ere inds at the windows, and what was an in- 
trarily demanding that rooms shall be precisely this way or that venient hou me a comfortable one and not unattractive. 
The style of the new structure should be determined largely by Plate G show excellent example of a remodeled Massachu- 
the style of the old. Plain, old houses are usually more easil) Chouteau Brown, After the rooms inside 
remodeled along Colonial lines than any other style. Plates B were rearrang¢ windows were added, and a new roof of 
and C show before and after views of such a house converted | ‘riginal was extended out to the corner, 
Frost and Granger into a well-proportioned. 
tasteful and practical home. As a matter of 
fact, the new house is much more attractive 
than the old, and there are no evidences of 
alteration, the new house looking as though 
built that way in the first place. Plate D 


setts house, bi 





Plate L.—Apparently a Hopeless Task for 


Plate M.—As the Painters and Carpente: 
the Remodeler 


N.—Frank Lloyd Wright, Architect. 
Left the House Shown in Plate L 


House Moved and Addition Built 
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Plate R—A Cement Overcoated Farmhouse 


supported by new two-story columns. The outside was then 

plastered, making a charming house, which looks as though it 

Plate O.—Frank Lloyd Wright, Architect. Old Brick House with had always existed in its present condition. There is no evidence 
New Roof and Veranda of new features having been patched on. 


Everything is in perfect 
harmony and no one realizes where the old 
work leaves off and the new begins. This 
is as it should be, for nothing is quite so 
disagreeable in architecture as an old build- 
ing with new patches here and there utterly 
unrelated to the old structure; modern 
porches stuck on or corners filled out with- 
out regard to the original architecture. 
Plates H and I show before and after 
views of an old house in Chicago remod- 
eled by N.S. Patton. As will be seen upon 
inspection, the new house is entirely like 
the old, excepting where a small bay win- 
dow at one side was removed and a larger 
one added. Besides this, a new veranda 
was built and a new roof added, with an- 


Plate P.—Little Brick Farmhouse Converted into a Bungalow with 
Pergola and Many New Features 





Plate Q.—Farmhouse Made Over into Spacious Country House Plate $.—Country House with Cement Plastered Exterior 





THE HOUSE 


Plate T.—Living Room in ives Shown in Plate Ss. 


other bay window at the side. Many old houses are not 
able for Colonial style, seeming to be more in harmony 
English houses than with the architecture of New England 
Plate J shows the problem presented by an old house in Wis 
consin, and Plate K shows the result obtained by J. K. Cady 
New verandas (the one on the end being two stories high with 
sleeping porch above) together with new shingled walls on the 
first story and cement plaster on the second, transformed this un- 
attractive old house and made it an attractive one. Although 
everything was carried out along the lines of the old house, no 
one looking upon this building for the first time would imagine 
it to be an old house masquerading in new clothes. Proper study 
was given to interior arrangement and exterior design to produce 
an artistic, harmonious result, and that is the only way to go about 
a remodeling project. Every step should be well planned in 
advance, in order to prevent false steps and save money so often 
lost in experimental building and tearing down again. 

Frequently the mere elimination of false ornamental trimmings 


on an old house will accomplish results quite surprising. Some 
of the old-time builders who flourished at a later period than the 
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Way to Construct a Smoke- 
ess Fireplace 


IFUL 


ners of Colonial times, were wont to nail orna- 
| fancy shingles on the gable ends of their 
r a result not popular to-day. One such house 
cently altered by the author, as is shown in 
rior being changed simply by removing the 
uilding a new veranda. In Plate N, showing a 
Frank Lloyd Wright, the old house was 

r and a new addition built in front covered with 
lied on narrow, wood laths. Plate O shows the 
itment of an old brick house, altered by build- 
wer pitch than the old, and adding a new 


y farmhouses, of which so many are to be 
onverted into attractive, modern bungalows 
‘mhouses of larger size can sometimes be turned 

uintry places by adding well-proportioned 
The fine old house illustrated has merely a 
1dded, and the old brickwork is painted dull 
1int on trimmings the effect is very pleasing. 
readily converted into modern country 

1g the outside with cement plaster applied on 
metal lathing nailed 
directly to the old 
clapboards (Plate 
This is an ec- 
onomical way to 
change the appear- 
ance of any old 
buildin g, and it 
makes a house 
warmer in winter 
and cooler in sum- 
mer, besides elim- 
inating a great deal 
of painting. Plate S 
shows a_ cemented 
farmhouse with spa- 
cious green veranda, 
and Plate T illus- 
trates the attractive 
new living-room in 
In building a new fireplace care should be taken 
’kind. Plate U shows how to do this, the 
r preventing wind from blowing into the fire, 
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A LESSON IN ORIENTAL RUGS 
(Continued from page 46) 
While it has been stated that Turcomans are plentiful, it is 
to be understood that rare quality is common in Turcoman weave 


—quite the reverse, in fact. But the essential point of this arti 
is that rarity of quality, though quite as unusual as rarity 


weave, is a hundredfold more to be desired and can be achi ieved 


at a fraction of the cost. 

Turkish weave, if in gem quality it might well cost $2, 500 an 
has cost more; whereas, an equally good Beloochistan, a Ture 
man, can be had for less than $50, and is worth intrinsically 
than any but the very rarest of Kulas. Similarly, 
another Anatolian, the Ghiordez, and taking a Kazak of the ( 
casian family, in same size, same colors, same closeness, simila 
pattern—and we sometimes see non-prayer Ghiordez very simi 
to Kazak—the Kazak will cost 20 per cent. as much 
Ghiordez and will be as good a rug in every respect, and 


assumimn 


cost as much if Kazak were as rare a weave, and this quality « 


Kazak is quite as rare as any Ghiordez. 
Therefore, to misquote Hamlet, “Rarity is the thing,” 
rarity of quality is the only rarity for people of modest mean 


Moreover, if we cling to this truth we will find in after years that 


we have achieved both, and the collector who has gone in for 
rarity of weave will find that he has achieved a fortune f 
dealers. 

The value of a given rug is absolute only when the rug is 1 
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but they have a commercial value measured 
\merican buyers in the Orient find that they 
st buyers from all over the world. There is, 
nate value for gem rugs beyond which dealers 
when selling. The fabulous sums that we read 
for this or that rug prove nothing in regard 
instance, books have been written about rugs 
rugs have been used for illustrations, developing 
imental demand for these identical rugs and 
lormous profit to the owners—estimated in 
ver 1,000 per cent. The writer once had such 
on, the original of a plate in a well-known 
was appraised first by one author and another, 
was four times the second valuation. 
the problem of cost: should rugs cost a for- 
rtain price any collection might be too costly; 
price any collection surely would be too 
average? About $65 for gem pieces. We 
ies, smi all Mosuls, Kazakjas, Kokhara saddle 
and, in mats, down to $9; but, except as stated, 
inder $40 is to be regarded with suspicion—for 
r such a rug to be honest. 
ing an average of $65, we find that a choice 
rade at an average cost of about $200 per room, 
e judiciously exceeded up to $500 per room, 
decreased below $100 per room. 
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THAT NEGLECTED CORNER: 


THE SEWING ROOM 


in one of the most beautiful houses of 

my acquaintance. This home had 

always seemed to me as nearly perfect 
as mortal dwelling could be, but on the 
third day I discovered a flaw. That morn- 
ing a seamstress appeared, and then I found 
that my dream house, as I had always called 
it, had no sewing room. In the bedroom of 
my charming hostess the seamstress worked. 
Materials had to be gathered from all parts 
of the house, and the morning was half over 
before the real work of the day had begun. 
By the time poor Miss Needles was well 
under way, luncheon was served. 

The eastern windows flooded the room 
with morning sunshine, but the architect’s 
scheme of dark oak and stained plaster was 
not conducive to a well-lighted interior 
when the sun left the east side of the house. 
By four the room was full of shadows. 
Nor was the artificial lighting of much as- 
sistance for actual work. Through amber 
glass and wrought copper shades a delight- 
ful restful glow pervaded the room. At a 
finely equipped craft desk was a low drop 
light of sufficient power to enable one to 
scribble a note. The beautifully appointed 
dressing table with its copper accessories 
had its special fixture, and the white and sil- 
ver bathroom, adjoining, was fitted up with 
the cleverest schemes, but nowhere was there 
enough concentrated light to sew a button 
on properly. Miss Needles came four days, 
finally completing, by taking home at night, 
what, under favorable circumstances, could 
easily have been finished in three. During 
the visitation, the beautiful room was in a 
chaotic state. The rugs, woven especially 
for the room, held threads and shreds as a 
chestnut burr might have held them. The 
long brown nap, a particular feature of this 
well-known loom, made “picking up” a dif- 
ficult task. 

Moreover, the rugs were so large and 
heavy that they could be shaken only by the 
house man. The litter remained until the 
ordeal was over, when I was not surprised 
to hear my hostess say, “After I have had a 
sewing woman at the house I feef ready for 
a sanitarium.” 

In this big house were three guest rooms, 
seven regular bedrooms, numerous bath- 
rooms, a large service wing, a living-room, 
a drawing-room, a library, a reception hall, 
a billiard room, a bowling alley, two dining- 
rooms and a conservatory. Surely a cor- 
ner could have been found somewhere for 
a machine and a sewing table. 

Not long before I had visited in a small, 
comparatively inexpensive house where the 
convenient, well-appointed sewing room 
made a great impression upon me. It was 
lighted by eastern and northern windows 
and had a most convenient scheme of cup- 
boards, etc. In the morning there was plenty 
of sun, and the two large windows toward 


I: was my good fortune to visit last year 
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the north gave almost a studio light in the 
afternoon. If it were necessary to work 
after dark, an excellent electric scheme pro- 
vided a low, concentrated light. Two people 
could sew comfortably, with a third at the 
machine, and there was plenty of room for 
“trying on.” The polished floor was bare, 
except for a small rug in front of each 
chair. It is not pleasant to sit for hours 
without a rug for the feet. Even in sum- 
mer it is fatiguing and an interference with 
quick, happy work. The small rugs of short 
nap were easily shaken at the end of the 
day. Everything was planned for conveni- 
ence in picking up and keeping in order 
quite as much as for actual work. 

Several devices impressed me as adding 
greatly to the general success of the room. 
Shallow drawers were built into one side of 
the room, and on the other wall were shelves 
with dropped lids like those of a linen 
closet. In the drawers in well-divided com- 
partments were spools of thread, silk, 
and every kind of article needed for up-to- 
date home dressmaking. 

On the shelves the unfinished work could 
be placed. In a small closet hung clothes 
poles and hangers for such gowns as needed 
an upright position. Each sewing chair was 
provided with a wide-mouthed bag into 
which the materials in immediate use could 
be placed. These hung on the chair backs; 
also tied to the chairs by long tapes were 
sewing scissors—happy thought of the 
house mistress—always at hand, never lost, 
never taken away to be brought back in a 
minute. 


CLEVER DEVICES 


At the windows were shades, the color of 
the walls, a pleasant gray green. There 
were no curtains, except at the east win- 
dows, where lower sash hangings could, 
when the sun was over-powerful, be drawn 
across the panes. Between the windows 
toward the north a mirror six feet in height 
was inserted, filling the width of the space. 
Every detail of a costume could be seen at 
a glance. 

The mistress is saving toward a big 
screen mirror which can be fastened to 
the wall, the side panels folding together 
like small doors—a most useful and con- 
venient accessory for sewing and dressing 
rooms. 

Such a device was seen recently in a big 
studio where the walls were hung in gray 
canvas. The side panels when closed 
showed a surface like the walls. In each 


panel a fine Japanese print of long, narrow 
proportions was inserted. When the can- 
vas doors were closed there was no sug- 
gestion of a mirror, so flat was the whole 
thing. A Japanese artisan had made the 
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affair, so I was told, and I no longer won- 
dered at its completeness. 

In planning a sewing room space, light 
and air are three essentials, but if every 
inch is put to use, a large room is unnec- 
essary. Architects now figure very closely 
as to inches where once they figured as to 
feet. All space not put to constant use is 
regarded by them as waste space. In bed- 
room planning the matter has been reduced 
to a fine point, too much so in many houses 
where the rooms of the second story are 
unnecessarily small. Particularly with 
country houses, where land is plentiful, the 
cutting down of space in the upper rooms is 
open to question. An amusing exception 
was noticed not long ago in a country home 
planned by a woman. The bedrooms were 
so large, so sunny and commanded such fine 
outlooks that they were used as sitting 
rooms, while the actual living-rooms below 
were almost deserted. A reception hall, a 
small reception-room and a drawing-room 
were seldom occupied except on formal oc- 
casions, consequently they were rather 
dreary places. 

From the enormous bedroom of the mis- 
tress of the house a very fine sunset view 
was obtained. Informal afternoon tea was 
served there, known to her friends as “sun- 
set tea.” In one corner of the room was a 
canopied four-poster, but it was thirty feet 
from the sunset windows. A large fire- 
place in the center of a wall, forty feet in 
length, made a cozy meeting ground in 
spring and fall. A small city apartment 
could easily have been packed into this 
room. As a bedroom it was not an unquali- 
fied success. As a general family room, 
all-around sitting room, sewing room, play 
room on rainy days, school room in mid- 
winter, it was quite without a rival. “I 
wanted a big bedroom,” said the owner of 
the room, “and I had to be my own archi- 
tect to get it.” 

The exterior of the house proclaimed 
the fact. It was ugly in the extreme, 
as most houses are when built by an 
amateur. With all the lady’s two years 
of scheming on paper, she had made no 
provision for a play room or for a sewing 
room. One of the two guest rooms did 
duty for sewing when it happened to be 
vacant, but the arrangement was not con- 
venient. The room had none of the first 
essentials for comfortable working, and as 
guests were frequently coming and going, 
it was seldom available. The alternative 
was a corner of the big bedroom, tempora- 
rily screened off during the invasion. 

It might be said that home dressmaking 
could be planned when visitors were not 
expected, or that it might save wear and 
tear to have all the work done outside. The 
argument is an excellent one, vet there 
never lived a real family in a real house 
where a sewing room was not a convenience. 








THE GENTLE ART 
OF PRUNING 


By ELIZABETH BOOTES CLARK 


Landscape Architect 








MONG the many gardening operations that have 

be performed as the seasons come round, few, if any, are 

more important and productive of good and bad effects 

and none more imperfectly understood, than pruning. It 
is one of those gardening duties which is almost impossible to 
teach on paper—an ounce of practice is worth a pound of theo 

A short consideration of the vital processes of plants will, pet 

haps demonstrate how much the pruner may learn from the 
botanist. Let us take first the functions of the roots. Roots 
absorb water from the soil by means of delicate root-hairs and 
this water contains all the inorganic salts required by the plant in 
its growth. This salt-laden water, or sap, as it is usually called, 
is then forced upward by root pressure, due to the fact that the 
root-hairs are distended while the inner cells of the roots are less 
full; the water, therefore, flows in thé line of least resistance. 
It is forced through the porous walls of elongated cells until it 
finally reaches the leaves above. Here it is diffused through 
the leaf, thereby exposing a greater surface to light and air, and 
by the action of carbon dioxide contained in the air, becomes 
changed into sugar. This is the life-giving sap, known as the 
elaborated sap, of which the crude saline solution coming from 
the roots forms only part of the raw material. 

On examination of a plant it will be seen that there are two 
systems of these channel-like cells, the inner and the outer. Now 
the crude sap from the roots flows through the inner system, 
while the true plant food, the elaborated sap, is diffused through- 
out the entire plant by means of the outer series of tubes or cells 
Have you ever noticed the healing of a wound upon a tree? The 
fresh, new growth starts always from above, gradually growing 
about the scar, showing conclusively that the life-giving sap 
comes from the leaves above. 

Without going too minutely into the subject, or touching upon 
the cause of the ever-constant flow of sap from the roots to the 
leaves and back again to the roots, the above is what happens 
within every plant until its death. Now, let us see how this af 
fects the buds above. 

Bear in mind with the following, the fact that there are two 
distinct sap systems. In the first place, probably every one knows 
that there are two kinds of buds produced on all flowering plants, 


the new growth, while some of the parts develop as leaves. Now 
it is a known fact that root sap produces growth while leaf sap 
makes fruit. By disturbing the equilibrium of the flow of sap 
the gardener can get whichever growth he wishes. For it stands 
to reason that when a branch is cut down to the dormant buds 
at its base, the result is that the roots being capable of supplying 
the whole branch with sap will send to one or two buds the 
amount intended for that member. These buds, thus stimulated 
will commence a very sturdy growth and this is, of course, the 
reason that hard pruning encourages strong shoots. 

Should the plant be moved, or the roots otherwise damaged 
new roots must be made from the food already stored up, and 
until then the supply of root sap is much depleted. In conse 
quence, all fresh growth will be weak and spindly, owing to lack 
of nourishment from below. The result will be that the supply 
of food material made by the leaves, not being used up in the 
production of growth, will be greatly in excess of the root sap 
and so most of the buds, because of their abundant supply of food, 
will develop into fruit buds. Thus we see that root pruning will 
bring a tree into fruit by allowing the elaborated sap to predomi- 
nate over the crude root sap. This method is used extensively by 
fruit growers, and as fruit argues flowers, the same would apply 
to ornamental trees and shrubs. 
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\-time ceremony which a Fellow of the Royal 
writes of, where the discharging of guns 

1 to produce fruitfulness. It is explanatory 

d, as the bullets produced wounds, thereby 

get a foothold. This disease damages the 
the flow of the leaf sap downward. The buds, 
abnormal supply of food which develops them 


few realize while walking through a beautiful 
y trees with their smooth, lofty trunks were 
with branches perhaps resting on the ground. 
newspapers and current magazines full of 
servation, most readers know that the forest 
of self-pruning during growth, producing 
But how is it that 
evidence of the old branches? The tree must 
k off its branches, in spite of the fact that per- 
danger to which a plant or animal can be ex- 


|, which gives possible entrance to bacteria and 


gives this most interesting account of some 
lich he found on the trunks of beech trees: 
| to be no especial reason for their presence until 
t nearly every one had either a dead twig pro- 
r showed some sign to indicate that one had 
evident that a dead branch is in reality a serious 
for the decaying wood is in such close connec- 


in stem that there is great danger of the infec- 
unicated to the whole plant. When the dead 


‘ close to the trunk the problem is practically 


1 the bark is injured, and new wood is formed 
the stump, finally enclosing it. 


knots seen in lumber are simply these old 


re enclosed in this way. They are darker than 


wood, because they were exposed and had be- 


(he lumps on the beeches showed what efforts 


aking to cover the tiny dead branches. In some 
» successful that there was nothing on th sur- 


t a twig was underneath. But when they were 


ll plain enough, and a little search revealed all 
not yet buried to those with the top still show- 
final step, when all trace was gone. In the 

e knobs disappear and there is nothing to show 

‘ been there, except when we cut the wood and 

The beech is not the only tree that gets rid 
branches. When a tree grows in the open it may 

s in a healthy condition, but whenever they are 
he lower ones die. They are unable to receive 
the upper ones do all the work for the entire 


they die and drop off the scar is covered as we 


ire to do this properly and soon enough results 
jury and the decayed portion spreads down 
‘¢, giving in time a hollow.” 


of this sort occurs in a tree trunk the cavity 


ehly cleansed as a dentist would a tooth, washed 


and filled with cement or tinned over, although 
»t so good, being less impervious to the weather. 


yrasion will admit air with its accompaniment of 


hen moisten it, making an ideal condition for 
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y to remove large limbs of trees, use a saw and 


nd saw as close to the main branch as possible, 


| edges for foreign matter to lodge in. Some 
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one has*said that many pruners have mistaken their vocation 
and are carpenters. Don’t be as these. A cut slanting down 
ward is best to allow of the tree’s draining itself of rain. At 
the bas¢ of every limb there is an enlargement, sometimes more 
noticeable than at others, and the diagonal cut should be made 
at that point so that all parts of the wound can be in the most 
intimate relation with the trunk which supplies the materials t 
be used in covering the exposed surface. When taking off 
very heavy branch it is best first to cut it a foot or so from the 
trunk and then to carefully saw the stump. This prevents the 
weight of the branch from splintering the wood of the main 
trunk downward and making a more serious scar. 

If the wound be large, as in the case of a big branch being 
taken off, it should be given an antiseptic dressing. This has 
no healing powers, but simply acts as a preventive to disease and 
decay until the sap from above can do its work of enclosing the 
wound in fresh new wood. All have seen the efforts of a tree t 
cover over an old stump of a limb or a wound. This growth is 
called the callus, and until it forms the wound must be kept free 
from decay. 

As to the antiseptic dressing, it must do three things—check 
the weathering of the wood, prevent the growth of bacteria and 
fungi, and preserve the bark and new wood from injury. Ta: 
and shellac do not answer these requirements as they tend to pee! 
off and are not antiseptic. Bordeaux mixture is an admirable 
antiseptic, but washes off in time, otherwise it would be the ideal 
wound dressing. Paint and tar are the most generally used, but 
tar has been known to injure the bark, especially on young trees 
“My conclusion is, after having had the question in mind for a 
decade, that a heavy application of lead paint is the best, all 
round dressing for common pruning wounds,” is Mr. L. H. 
Bailey’s opinion, and he is as high an authority as one could 
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A WELL-PLANNED HOUSE 


By MARY H. NORTHEND 


f 





Front Elevation, Walter M. Libby House, Swampscott, Mass. Franklin H. 


Hutchins, Architect 


HE pleasant home shown in our pic- 
ture embodies two requisite essen- 
tials of the successful dwelling— 
attractive design and convenient 

arrangement. Built with a rough cast ce- 
ment exterior finish, and with a broad tiled 
loggia extending across the whole length of 
one end, its appearance forms a notable ex- 
ception to that of the more commonplace 
houses in wood and brick; while its many 
interesting features, introduced here and 
there, serve to relieve that bareness of fin- 
ish which many claim as characteristic of 
cement houses. In style, our model strongly 
hints at English influence. 

Plenty of light and an abundance of fresh 
air were among the owner’s chief require- 
ments of the architect at the’ time of plan- 
ning, and the many windows that line the 
house on all sides—some in groups, some in 
bow recesses, some in dormers—attest to the 
fulfillment of this desire. There is not a 
room in the house that is not cheery and 
well ventilated, and the grouping of the 
windows, besides tending to produce this 
admirable result, adds a distinctly decorative 
touch to the exterior of the dwelling. 

The house is built with its eastern end 
toward the main traveled roadway that 
leads from Nahant to Marblehead. Across 
the highway side extends the enclosed 
veranda which commands an extended view 
of the ocean. This prominent feature of 
the house has a concrete curb with its cen- 
ter laid in Harvard brick, placed flat in 


cement mortar. It is 
paved with 12 x 12 Ak- 
ron red tile, laid in ce- 
ment with wide joints, 
and divided with ce- 
ment bands and _ bor- 
ders. 

The immediate sur- 
roundings of closely 
cropped lawns _inter- 
spersed with clumps of 
shrubbery, afford an 
excellent setting for 
the soft gray of the 
cement finish and the 
pure white of the trim. 
To these neutral tints, 
the deep green of the 
blind stain, upon the 
second story, and of the 
trellis work flanking 
the entrance door, fur- 
nishes harmonious con- 
trast. . 

From the main road 
a narrow highway ex- 
tends along the house 
front. Paths paved 
with cement blocks lead 
from this to the service 
entrance and also to the 
main approach. 

The entrance porch, 
quaintly hooded and 
flanked with narrow 
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diamond-paned lights, is further emphasized 
by the green lattice work of the trellis which 
forms a support for climbing roses. This 
porch gives upon a vestibule having its 
floor of 4x4 red tiles with base laid in ce- 
ment, its walls and wood trim painted, and 
on both right and left, deep built-in closets. 

From the vestibule, entrance is gained 
into the stair hall, beautifully paneled in 
wood finished in white enamel, The floor is 
of quartered oak, and the fireplace has mar- 
ble facings. A broad staircase ascends at 
one side, triple windows on the landing af- 
fording abundant light. Glazed doors lead 
from the stair hall to the living-room and 
to the dining.room. 

To the left of the hallway is the reception 
room, finished in dark brown plain oak, with 
wall hangings of soft gray and brown in 
conventional designs. A handsome fire- 
place graces the end opposite the hall en- 
trance, while at the front a cozy built-in-seat 
occupies the space beneath the deep bow 
window. 

Opposite the reception-room is the living- 
room, extending the whole width of the 
house. It has a floor of quartered oak and 
a plain oak finish, similar to that of the re- 
ception-room. The walls are hung with 
grass cloth, stained a soft golden brown. 
Bookcases of like height with the mantel 





Side View Showing Outside Chimney 
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shelf line the rear of the room below a 
group of three quaint, small-paned win- 
dows. A deep bow window, with seat be- 
neath, admits a flood of light at the front. 
Glazed doors, communicating with the en- 
closed loggia, flank the spacious fireplace, 
which is faced with cement and shows a 
hearth of brick laid in patterns. The panel- 
ing above the mantel is an interesting fea- 
ture, while the heavy beams that cross the 
ceiling lend that touch of the massive which 
is always attractive whenever the room, as 
in this case, is large enough to sustain it. 

The dining-room has a floor of quartered 
oak, with white wainscot and trim, and wall 
hangings of neutral colors. A deep bow 
window occupies the end opposite the fire- 
place, which has brick facings and hearth 
and is flanked by cupboards glass-enclosed 
and adorned across the top and down the 
sides with garlands of flowers in exquisite 
carving. 

The butler’s pantry connects with the 
kitchen by a sliding door. It has a hard 
pine floor, with painted walls and varnished 
finish. It is equipped 
with the customary 
sink and cupboards. 
The kitchen also has 
a hard pine floor, 
light painted walls, 
and North Carolina 
pine varnished finish. 
Such is the position of 
the refrigerator that it 
may be iced from the 
passageway leading 
from the porch to the 
kitchen. The whole 
service department is 
extremely convenient 
in its arrangement ; 
and equipment. 

On the second floor 
the owner's private 
suite includes dress- 
ing-room and bath, as 
well as the sleeping- 
room, which shows a 
Spacious fireplace. 
Striped hangings, of 
soft coloring, serve as a charming back- 
ground for the fine mahogany furniture. 
There is also a second bathroom, a cosy sew- 
ing room, a large linen closet and three more 
bedrooms, each boasting a roomy closet. All 
the sleeping apartments have hard pine 
floors and painted finish, with brick facings 
and hearths. The bathrooms have tiled 
floors and a four-foot tiled wainscot, with 
walls and finish painted. 

The arrangement of the whole dwelling 
is worthy of commendation. The cement 
treatment of the exterior adds to its fire- 
resisting qualities and is an important econ- 
omy as regards future cost, because such 
walls require no painting and repairs are re- 
duced to a minimum. There is also a gain 
in comfort, since all concede that cement 
buildings are warmer in winter and cooler 
in summer. 

The foundation walls of the house are of 
local stone laid solid in cement mortar. The 
underpinnirg is eighteen inches thick, of 
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selected stone, laid 
cement, with 
raked out. The thre 
chimneys are of Hat 
vard brick, with bla 
headers laid in ceme! 
with wide shall 
concave joints. 
columns are us 
throughout, and 
basement has a 
three inches _ thicl 
with one inch of ce 
ment for a top finis 
Spruce is used ex 
clusively for the 
frame of the house 
and the walls and roof 
are covered with 
matched spruce 
boards. Black Ne 
ponset paper wit! 4 
joints well lapped is SS Pe 
laid over the boards, — se 
and furring of 1x One of the Bedrooms 





angles the galvanized iron wire lath, to 
which is applied the rough cast exterior 
ement finish. 

All interior walls and partitions are plas- 
tered two coats on spruce lath and the ceil- 
ings are plastered three coats, The under 
loors are of square-edge hemlock, planed on 
me side. The roof is covered with extra 
juality cedar shingles, laid four and one- 
half inches to the weather. All flashings 
nd decks are of sixteen-ounce copper. 

The completed house is an excellent ex- 
mple of cateful planning. The rooms show 
lue regard for those details that go to make 

a successful whole, and their arrange- 

bespeaks convenience. The dwelling 

is essentially a home. It is located in Swamp- 

t, Massachusetts—the property of Mr. 

Walter M. Libbey. The architect is Mr. 
Franklin H. Hutchins. 

The growing improvement in medium 
sized houses in this countrv is one of the 
hopeful signs of the times. The demand for 
better dwellings is an insistance not only in 
lesign, but in construction, and fitness for 

individual client and his needs. The 
stiffeni1 house in question is a gcod example. 


The Veranda 


strips is laid vertically over the papet 
these strips is attach vith 








EXTERIOR COLORS FOR HOUSES 


OR those who wish to give their hou adapts itself so well to stately and 

a fresh coat of paint, it may be 1 beautiful rural effects. For small cottages, 
teresting to know that most archite especially where they are near the street, 

have generally discarded the so-called “< nd need to be made as unobtrusive as pos- 
lonial” effect of yellow ochre with wh sible, the olive greens once popular among 
trimmings, and that, for large houses, pl architects have been revived, with great ad- 








white lead for the exterior is more vantage. Builders, whose attempts to pro- 
more in favor. There was a time wh luce soft effects with emerald green, or 
white for country houses was denoun medium chrome, have not been crowned 
as “glaring,” and “vulgar ;” but architect with success, do not sympathize with the 


who have no time to spare for sentimenta 
izing, and who remember the ivy geraniun 
and purple clematis trailing over the whit 


architects in this matter; but a really good 
broken green is one of the most charming 
and lovable colors that can be put on the 
washed Italian walls, or the passion flower outside of a small house, well buried in 
and roses casting shadows on white Fren shrubbery. It is hardly necessary to say 
and English villas, know well that no oth thet red cornices should be avoided. 
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THE CHARM OF A BEDROOM 
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IMPLICITY!—And though the word 
has a tiresome bromidic sound, it is 
applicable to the attractiveness of a room 
as much as to a costume—or a garden! 
Furniture of plain design, chaste wall paper 
with all draperies and floor coverings closely 
allied in color, few pictures, unnecessary or- 
namentation noticeably lacking. The re- 
sult is a beautiful and distinctive unit. 

“How did you achieve such an effect?” 
was asked of a girl, upon the threshold of 
whose room every one was won't to stop 
involuntarily with some excla:mation of 
pleased surprise. 

“I began by taking everything out,” she 
replied, “that I did not want—I almost 
stripped the room. For a while it looked as 
if no one lived in it. Very gradually these 
things have been given to me, or I have 
been able to buy them here and there.” 

That is wonderfully brave. To dare to 
take out, to eliminate! To do away with 
the old useless accessories that we never did 
like ; to think of the finished room as we de- 
sire it to be, and patiently to work out that 
idea, accepting nothing unworthy of the 
plan. Such a room will bear the stamp of 
the individuality of the occupant, as truly 
as a building bears the stamp of its archi- 
tect. And inasmuch as a roora is certainly 
an index to the character of the person by 
whon it was arranged, it behooves us to 
make our rooms represent us well. 

A stranger can tell to whom a room be- 
longs. The boy’s room, with its bird’s 
nests on the wall, its incomplete book 
shelves, the baseball bat in the corner, the 
bureau covered with pretty shells. The 
mother’s room, with the sewing machine 
beneath the window, the darning bag 
swung from the gas jet, the old-fashioned 
pictures of people she has loved from girl- 
hood—and father’s old watch open upon 
the chiffonier! The room of a man board- 
ing alone with strangers, the curt clean bed 
spread, the landscapes hung on the wall by 
the land-lady, the photographs’ he placed 
by the mirror himself; a trunk, a sofa-cush- 
ion sent from home. You could never 
think, could you, that this was the room of 
a society_girl ? 

And, oh, you, who plan and furnish the 
rooms of your home, let this be so! Let the 
individuality remain! Let the child’s room 
have its white iron bedstead, and mother- 
goose pictures on the wall, let the daughter 
have her flowered chintz, give the front 
room with the big window to grandmother 
who must sit there all day long, and let the 
guest room be the room that no one in the 
family wants—truly the “spare chamber.” 

The room a person sleeps in has such in- 
fluence on his attitude toward himself, con- 
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sequently his relation to his neighbor, that 
it permanently forms character. A _ child 
brought up with a black walnut set can 
hardly escape having a black walnut dispo- 
sition—and curly maple would make a so 
much more attractive little girl! 

But if you cannot have the furniture 
match the occupant of the room, ’twere well 
to have it match the wall paper. By this it 
is not meant that if the paper should be 
pink, to enamel all the furniture a glossy 
rosey pink. That was sometimes effectively 
done by our predecessors but our predeces- 
sors progeny think they have improved. A 
harmless and progressive conceit! Now-a- 
days it is managed more like this. A light 
flowered room has maple furniture ; a brass 
or white iron bed, or furniture carefully 
enameled white. In a light room willow 
chairs, in natural tone or stained to match 
the predominating color in the room, are 
particularly effective. The cushions of such 
a chair match the window or bed draperies. 
The white enameled chairs, which should 
be chosen for the value of their pattern are 
also upholstered to match the cretonnes. 


COLOR SCHEMES 


One fascinating room is done with plain 
wall paper of an unusual tone of pink and 
hangings and absolutely all white furni- 
ture. The same charm is brought out in a 
room of old blue with blue and grey hang- 
ings and plain mahogany furniture. These 
plain walls are not for the purpose of dis- 
playing pictures. Neither are they a good 
choice where a miscellaneous assortment of 
furniture is to be used. 

Old mahogany, or new mahogany, of old- 
fashioned design, is as successful in a bed- 
room as ina living room. And pieces of it, 
a chest of drawers, or a bed can be used 
appropriately with other furniture. Circas- 
sian, like mahogany, is excellent with plain 
papers, old blue, old rose, apple or olive 
green. Lavender, light grey, chanpagne 
color, and pale pink, with invisible stripe 
and satin finish and a tiny border of flow- 
ers at the top, are much in vogue. Good 
hangings with simply toned papers are 
draperies with a narrow border in shades 
of the wall paper. These papers must only 
be used with suitable furniture. or the effect 
will be much like that produced by putting a 
kitchen table in a tapestried dining room. 
Lavender and pink flowered papers demand 
light wood. Green and. yellow are as 
charming with both light and dark tones. 

The flowered ceilings running down three 
or four feet on the side walls are now 
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passe. The elimination of patterns from the 
ceiling papers is truly a great advance. 

For brass beds, where the spread hangs 
to the floor, or is finished out with a ruffle 
hung underneath, the counterpanes in colors 
matching the window hangings, do very 
well, but they should never be put upon a 
bed where they have to be tucked in on the 
side. White is usually best upon four- 
posted beds, but not always. Most of the 
window seat cushioris should be covered 
with the same material as the window side 
curtains, with a few plain ones of the same 
tones to bring out the effect. Even if you 
are not matching them to any drapery in 
the room, cushions covered with washable 
cretonnes are more adaptable than silk. 
Freshness must be paramount. 

The floors, if not of hard wood, should 
either be covered with matting or stained, 
and rugs spread. If the paper and furni- 
ture is dark, oriental rugs may be used, but 
woven rugs in light shades and all kinds of 
matting strips are usually in better taste. 
Many persons like a fur rug beside the bed. 

Pictures have very little place in any bed- 
room and people are beginning to realize 
that, like the dining room, this room is most 
attractive with few pictures, if any. Even 
a child wearies of other splotches and dabs. 
Within a month the posters, souvenirs, place 
cards and hastily pinned up gee-gaws pall. 
They are not worth their own intrusion. 

There are additions, however, beyond the 
mere necessary furniture, that are both at- 
tractive and practieal. Book shelves built in 
the wall, or added in some convenient cor- 
ner, a shelf across one end of the room; 
a window seat, an open fire place, French 
windows, or a glass door, opening on an 
upper porch, and all unusual shapes of fur- 
niture that a large room can afford. 

These are the luxuries. 

The necessities are a whisk broom, a dus- 
ter, a scrap basket and a bottle of silver 
polish. It is distressing and shocking to 
notice how many dressing tables there are 
loaded with silver—black! Particularly in 
the bedrooms of young girls who are sup- 
posed to attend to such matters themselves. 
However beautiful, the furniture and wall 
paper may be, if the hard wood floors are 
sprinkled with clots of dust and dust is over 
the photographs, if an open desk is littered 
with papers and the silver is unpolished, the 
room is a failure. 

On the other hand, the simplest room 
made beautiful by order, kept fresh by good 
ventilation and having sufficient space, pos- 
sible a beautiful outlook is fit, by compari- 
son for a princess. In proportion to the 
sleeping room meeting the needs, likes and 
whim of the occupant is it a success. 





























































A PAGE OF OLD HOUSES IN NORMANDY 


Formeville Manor—Lisieux—XIV_ Century gi ae SS A ean in the Place Victor Hugo—Lisieux 


Detail of the Manor of the Salamander— die - eae ; 
XV Century : A House in the Rue d’Orbec—Lisieux 


or 


Re caed 


A XVI Century House on the Route 


Houses in the Butter Marketplace 
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A Protect Your Haday Boks 7 
r Provide a suitable place to Z| 


keep the books given you, where 
they will be instantly accessible 
and always free from dust and dirt. 


Start with one or more SlobeWernicke 
units and add other units during succeed- 
ing years as your books accumulate. 


Each section will hold an average 
of 25 books. 


Slobe-Wernicke 


4 Bookcases 


without exposed metal ends. 


/ You can obtain GlubeWernicke Book- 
hi cases in certain designs without the 
metal interlocking device that shows their 
sectional construction. 


The new styles have the appear- 
ance of the solid bookcase, while retaining 
all the advantages of the unit system, thus 
providing for the future addition of extra 
units which are always obtainable in styles 
and finishes to match original purchases. 

Sold by 1500 authorized agencies. Where 


not represented, goods will be shipped on 
approval, freight prepaid. 


The “Blue Book of Fiction” Free 


It contains 2 comprehensive list of 
wholesome novels published in English, se a 
from the world’s oa writers of fiction, by 
Hamilton W. Mabi 

A copy of this helpful, instructive book, 
together with the Globe-Wernicke Bookcase Cata- 
log containing many _ beautiful sogscstions for 
Individual and Home _ Libraries will mailed free 
on request. Address Dept. 0 


The Globe Wernicke Co,, Cincinnati 


Branch Stores: New York, 380-382 Broadway 
Philadelphia, 1012-1014 Chestnut Street 
Boston, 91-98 Federal Street 
Chicago, 231-235 So. Wabash Avenue 
Washington, 1218-1220 F St., N. W. 


ZEEE OR 


HESS <> FURNACE 


We will deliver a complete heating 
equipment at your station at factory 
Prices and wait for our pay while you 
test it during 60 Og of winter weather, 

The entire outfit must satisfy you 
or you pay nothing. Isn’t this worth 
looking into? Could we offer such 
liberal terms if we didn’t know that 

e Hess Furnace excels in service, 
simplicity, efficiency, economy? 

e are makers—not dealers—and 
will save you all middlemen’s profits. 
-) —_ or ord —_ sage. be ay 
toda or free 48-page booklet whic 
Ne.45—“Leader” Hess tells all about it. 
Stee! Furnace Your name and address on a post 
on ae 9 ia card is sufficient. 
= of Ohio River Hess, 923 Tacoma Bidg., Chicago 
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The day-in and day-out wear on sinks 
demands material of the utmost durability. 
That means porcelain. 
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oy Mott’s Imperial Solid Porcelain Sinks (white) have 
it Mh a thickness of over two inches, giving them unusual 


| \\] strength. Being made in one piece without joints, 
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and glazed inside and out, they are easily kept clean. 
This insures the preparation of food under whole- 

some and sanitary conditions and protects health. 
i} Our Colonial Porcelain Ware (buff colored) is sani- 

fel tary and durable, but less expensive than white. 

i “MODERN PLUMBING’’—For complete information re- 
Nii garding bathrooms or kitchen equipment, write for ‘‘Modern 
|||] Plumbing,”’ an 80-page booklet illustrating 24 model bath- 
LN room interiors ranging in cost from $73 to $3,000. Sent on 


request with 4 cents for postage. In writing please mention 
if you are especially interested in kitchen and pantry plumbing. 


Tue J. L. Morr Iron Works 


1828 EIGHTY-FOUR YEARS SUPREMACY 1912 
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FirTH AVENUE and SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEw York 


BRANCHES Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Minneapolis, Washington, 
St. Louis, New Orleans, Denver, San Francisco, San Antonio, Atlanta, Seattle, Port- 
land (Ore ), Indianapolis, Pittsburgh, Columbus, O., Kansas City, Salt Lake City. 


CANADA: 138 Bleury Street, Montreal. 
Mmm) 
TAT | 


‘Don’t raise that window—you’ll be drenched!”’ 
** Don’t lift that sash—you’ll freeze us all!’’ 
‘Don’t lean out so far—you’ll surely fall!’’ 
These are the exclamations you hear when someone is struggling with 
the old-fashioned shutter fastenings. Avoid all this by equipping 
your windows with the 


Mallory Shutter Worker 


Easy to put in; durable; not expensive. Shutters fasten firmly back 
—can’t rattle. Can be easily opened, closed or set at any angle 
desired, from the inside and without raising sash,— and when closed 
the shutter is locked on the inside. 


Write today for FREE booklet telling the whole story. 


Mallory Manufacturing Co. 
516 Broad Street Flemington, N. J. 
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[ee SUGAR 


LTHOUGH bowl collectors are not un- 
known, few people have specialized on 
sugar bowls. Teapots have been over- 

famous; sugar bowls not sufficiently so. Teapots 
have been hunted for years; sugar bowls openly 
neglected. 

Jugs and mugs come and go in popular favor; 
plates have their periods of high favor; plates 
rise and fall in estimation, but teapots, like 
Tennyson’s brook, go on forever. An indifferent 
teapot will have five patrons to a really beautiful 
sugar bowl’s one. And the price asked for the 
pot will be almost five times that of the bowl. 

The word “teapot” is more alluring than sugar 
bowl, suggests more interesting things; yet the 
connection between the two is intimate. It 
should be as difficult to separate them as the tea 
from the sugar, but collecting knows no laws. 

Complete tea-sets are, of course, extremely de- 
sirable, and relatively speaking are among the 
most valuable things antique dealers have to 
offer, yet a complete set will often remain unsold 
for weeks, while ten different people will beg to 
buy the teapot. When a dealer yields, as he some- 
times does, to the enthusiasm of some teapot lady 
he has difficulty with the other pieces. Fate 
sometimes sends a pitcher collector quick on the 
heels of the teapot strategist; but days and often 
weeks go by before the cups and saucers or the 
sugar bowl find a buyer. Such stretches of in- 
activity are known to the antique fraternity as 
“rainy seasons,” and they occur with a frequency 
unknown in the tropics. They make possible 


Staffordshire Bowls and Teapot 


unique conditions and sometimes extraordinary 
bargains. 

Fifteen years ago they who would buy bowls, 
sugar or otherwise, had matters quite their own 
way. What a pity there were so few! Two col- 
lections, each in its way notable, were formed 
about that time. One consists entirely of sugar 
bowls, the other of plain bowls. The latter may 
be illustrated sometime in detail in this maga- 
zine. It is admirable of its kind, though small, 
if comparison be made with California’s cele- 
brated pitcher collection, numbering seven hun- 
dred. The bowls, all told, are not more than 
fifty, and fifteen comprise Chinese, Korean and 
Siamese examples. Of English specimens there 
are about thirty. The sugar bowl man gathered 
in greater numbers. He possessed an old New 
England house and had no problems of space to 
solve. He bought sugar bowls from mixed mo- 
tives. He liked them; he found them cheap; he 
had plenty of time, sufficient money, and he was 
first, last and always a collector. Moreover, he 
had a fancy for things which other people didn’t 
care about. So he went his own china gait for 
many years. Sometimes he purchased wisely 
and picked up a gem, such as a dark blue Spode 
touched with red and gold, and again he would 
buy a cracked light blue thing which somebody 
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the latter show a brown foundation. Silver 
is always interesting, but it seldom pro- 
ices as decorative effect as copper lustre. While 
re valuable as a ware when it comes to sugar 
wls, the brown lustre is far more costly. Sil- 
lustre was used more extensively for tea sets 
han copper, although single pitchers were made 
in great quantities in the latter. Copper tea sets 
extremely scarce and when complete bring 
high price. 
\s in most collections gathered in this coun- 
printed Staffordshire predominates. Aside 
ym historical blue, which comprises the most 
valuable section, the variety in medium blue, 
light blue, green, pink, mulberry, lilac, gray, black 
ind brown is so extensive as to fill the shelf ca- 
pacity of a large room. The rare dark blue 
bowls are in cupboards. It is hard to make a 
ioice in Staffordshire when color and line are 
made the basis of choice, and sugar bowls are 
190 exception. The medium blue ones are charm- 
ng, particularly those marked “Davenport.” 
his name is found again on several high sugar 
ls in flowing blue made about 1830. The 
gh ones are numerous and include lavendar 
sprigged china, pink lustre, brown, green and 
black Staffordshire and a curious monumental 
hings of ugliness called Parian. 

Lowestoft and the valuable eighteenth century 
are less numerous, though at least one 
very valuable dozen could be selected. 

Spode china does not often lurk in farmhouse 
New England, though Spode crockery occasion- 
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ally does. There are some good examples of the 
crockery, and a china sugar bowl of Spode so 
like the one illustrated that it might be its twin. 
The Spode in the picture is in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 

It would be hard to say which bowl of the 
entire lot is the most valuable. A Wedgwood 
basalt is the finest in workmanship. 

Few Wedgwood things are more interesting 
than black basalt, though less famous than jasper 
ind queensware. The pitchers and sugar bowls 
re well moulded, suggesting the classic urns and 
vases of the Adam style. There is a good deal 
of similarity between Adam and Wedgwood’ 
though expressed in widely different mediums. 
Che sugar bowl of the collection is high and slen- 
der with a medallion of Minerva inserted in one 
side—truly a regal sugar receptacle for sugar. 
\nother unique specimen which its owner has not 
positively placed has a pale lilac foundation with 
raised garlands and classic emblems in white. It 
has no mark and is therefore probably not Wedg- 
wood. It might be Alcock, Adams or Turner. 
The beautiful tone of the lilac is difficult to de-, 
scribe, much warmer than the Wedgwood laven- 
der, not so deep as some of the marked pieces by 
William Adams. 

In arranging a collection so miscellaneous as to 
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@Repeated orders from satisfied custom- 
ers, and _— frequent letters of commen- 
dation place Leavens’ Made Furniture in 
a class e itself. It is furniture that meets 
every requirement of the particular pur- 

~ chaser. A large variety of styles, all good, 
~ and each purchaser's individual taste in 
finish, insure the measure of satisfaction 
~ that has resulted in a marked increase in 
\__ sales during the past year. 
\ Leavens’ Made Furniture is designed on the plain, 
\ lines that give style and character. It is strong 
but not clumsy. Each piece has individuality. An 
inspection of unfinished stock in our ware- rooms shows 


how good is the material, and how honestly it is built. 
It is finished to your order if so desired. 


GA package of over two hundred prints and a color 
chart will show you possibilities for every room in your 
house. Send for them. 
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Boston, Mass. 





32 Canal Street, 












From an old print in La Telegrafie Historique. 
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Napoleon’s Visual Telegraph 
The First Long Distance System 


Indians sent messages by means of 
signal fires, but Napoleon established 
the first permanent system for rapid 
communication. 


In place of the slow and unreliable ser- 
vice of couriers, he built lines of towers 
extending to the French frontiers and 
sent messages from tower to tower by 
means of the visual telegraph. 


This device was invented in 1793 by 
Claude Chappe. It was a semaphore. 
The letters and words were indicated by 
the position of the wooden arms; and the 
messages were received and relayed at the 
next tower, perhaps a dozen miles away. 


Compared to the Bell Telephone system 


of to-day the visual telegraph system of 
Napoleon’s time seems a crude make- 
shift. It could not be used at night nor 
in thick weather. It was expensive in 
construction and operation, considering 
that it was maintained solely for military 
purposes. 


Yet it was a great step ahead, because 
it made possible the transmission of 
messages to distant points without the 
use of the human messenger. 


It blazed the way for the universal 
telephone service of the Bell System 
which provides personal intercommuni- 
cation for 90,000,000 people and is indis- 
pensable for the industrial, commercial 
and social progress ofthe Nation. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 











CAN YOU | ENJOY THE OUTDOORS? 

z Can you keep well and 
‘| comfortable? Know how to 
| shoot or fish? Whatisa 
good gun? How to judge 
and treat your horse? Your 
— Your automobile and 


\ motor boat? 
There is an OUTING 
| HA'N DBO OK on cach of 


these subjects and many 
others. Non-technical, com- 

‘ead plete, up-to-date, durable. 

70 cents per copy. Enquire of your book- 

seller, or send postal for catalogue. 

OUTING PUBLISHING sve Nawoncoss | 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPANY 


Historic Styles in Furniture 29.020 700 iasteauons. 


315 Fourth Ave. 


Price $1.60 net: postage 14 ots. 
ork City 




















BOSTON, 182 High Street 








The GORTON WROUGHT STEEL BOILERS 


BESIDES the advantages of long life, and the highest economy in 

fuel consumption, the boilers have a self-feeding coal reservoir, 
which performs the duty of an, experienced fireman in supplying 
coal to the fire, and will maintain a steady fire and a constant heat 
for twelve hours without attention, 


Send for catalog and investigate for yourself —their superiority 


GORTON & LIDGERWOOD CO. 


96 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 





CHICAGO, Fisher Building 
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color and outline, several difficulties were en- oe) [he dining-room we would make blue. Deft 
ee. bp va ged ghee ee a's ORRESPON DENCE bes | blue with white paint and Hepplewhite furniture 
o be located near the more subtle things of the : will be in excellent taste. There i hrome vel- 
eighteenth century, and a further division was Or ‘Se Toa ni el qghetsits “T — pea'g oo " ie S 
necessary in the Staffordshire ranks. After the —~ 1 = ow that goes exceedingly well with blues. We 
dark blue specimens had been placed in two cab- would suggest a rug of blue either small yellow 
— rong al eg ag ~— —— Con from page x1 or white figures in it. We would make the cush- 
ailed to blend. e pinks were lovely by them- ee eee nape ale sy 
selves, and one group of shelves between two Of the paper, with your mahogany seal fn vie venga _ - one ee en 
windows was dedicated to pink. A similar scheme would lighten up the room. We gest 1 to | corduroy, but the curtains outside of the white, 
was tried for brown Staffordshire with equal re- pe ysed with mahoez . ee pe ws | we would have of liberty silk, deft blue. If 
sults. As the wall was a light tan, the pink eit teen sash, curtains of & dhter ut! r | you have a fireplace you can use brass candle- 
and warm brown were attractive with it. Light ; se ipa De a ee PSaahe i. | sticks and a gilt clock. We have not yet found 
blue was found to look best strung along on a ecorators grenadine, mad es ' mars | , i ila 1 I 
shelf, so twenty sugar bowls decorated a five- and reaching only to sill with a two-i1 m. | anything Detter for the Camag-foom lamp ag 
inch shelf. “Medium blue” was placed in a cab- f= of these sash curtains have. tl - | the centerlight. The dome can be made with the 
* . ° Outside of these sash curtai1 1avV 1 : 
inet. It did not take kindly to shelves. Mulberry on aanerate rods hangina it straiaht {ol the | soft yellow tones— no reds can be introduced, 
looked well grouped ; green Staffordshire shelved. a ae ee er me io 5 lec i 
id aan ae Pea ee ee » neither pinks nor light blues. We can see this. 
A catalogue of all the pieces with illustrations is side reaching the sill wean SS J ’ 1: - tet dhe tale toad with etl il 
planned by the owner. and having a valance Geng Tom War -e , e ee e 
edge china and a few old Staffordshire blue 
dishes. 








e - You do not*tell the color of the tiles in mantel. 
Buy Oriental Rugs of Known Merit We trust that the dining-room tiles are of the 
shades chosen—delft blue or deep yellow. With 
Comparatively few Americans have an expert know the mahogany woodwork in library a very light 
ee tileean. Sie weedertele used. the number of thr tan will be best, as much like the natural shade 
of pongee as possible. There are beautiful self- 
tones, papers which are soft and make a fine back- 
ground for books and pictures you may need 
You should either have the advice of an expert o1 there. We would have the curtains of pongee, 
: hemmed, and above the hem a strip of Persian 

Expert Knowledge from a house of «aa reputation. This has be 


‘ embroidery. Shades of brown and pongee in rug 
particularly true as the finer pieces have been taken would be attractive here. One large comfortable 
the market—with the resulting abuses of imitation and chair upholstered with rich colored chintz, with 


the inch, the weave, the pattern, the dye, all enter int 
question of quality. 


stitution. footrest cushioned to match. The pictures should 


be divided into the different kinds of themselves. 
¢ ’ Srot + hes , Lar . . : 2 a 
Vantine’s was one of the first to bring the choice Colored prints, water colors, etc., would be at- 


of Eastern countries to the United States, and has been tractive in the living room. The black and white 

tinguished for absolute reliability for over half a cent in library. 

For the hall use a two-toned gray green. This 

Personal Selection Buying tours year after year by a member of the will harmonize with the living room and makes a 
combined with a permanent organization in the East, n good combination with the delft blue of the din- 

Buying Organization tained to take advantage of the “finds” of native coll ing-room. The window on the stair landing 

in the East and the choicest offerings of modern weaves, have rest ; would better have a sash curtain of thin silk 


. : ; ; matching the wall. Line with a bright color. 
Genuine Antiques ™ 2 stock of both genuine antiques and selected m 
Choice Modern Pieces pieces, which can be unreservedly recommended 


The actual advantages had in buying and the dire 
Moderate Prices portation of such quantities make it possible to give 


advantages to Vantine patrons. Quality consider 
prices of Vantine rugs are most moderate 





For the benefit of out-of-town patrons, we have 
Bureau of Selection oped a Bureau of Selection, which has proven very su 
for Out-of-Town St ae apts 
Patrons ful. If the dominating colors of the room, approximat: 
of the rugs and prices are given, we will make a choice 
send for approval in your home. We urge a trial 
Bureau for orders of any size. A good rug when 
with regard to its fitness for its special place never be 
tiresome. 


oT . aps 4 esidenre et woe ee 
At this time, we are making some special 2rings at DP age ge a gay ae Tee 


Charles W. Hoadley, Architect, N. Y. 
Special Offerings than regular prices. These are listed in a { Ths hind id ale Oh eee 


will mail on request. Address Desk “K.” ond gEeVEE oe 


Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


and the beautiful, clear white is produced by 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK FREE Oriental. Drapery Cabot’s Old Virginia White 


Our book ‘‘Gifts from the Far and Wall Fabrics, The Orien<al Store. This white effect is entirely difterent from paint. 
ok a Trese: Sitka, } pa — ————— It has all the brilliancy of whitewash, but is clean 
East” illustrates over 200 Reese prpenese 


and durable and doesn’t rub or wash off. More beat 


: ful han white paint and much cheaper. 
moderately priced articles, suitable Screens, Fans, Broadway, between 18th and 19th § "ak ae . 


Full information and samples on request. 


for gifts—for any occasion. Kimonos, Carved New York City SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 
Sent free on request. [vories and Bronzes A iso Boston and Philade pt 129 MILK ST. 3: BOSTON, MASS, 


Agents all over the country. 
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Is There Any Excuse for Unattractive 
Houses on Account of Expense? 


In answer to this Geo. M. Kauffman, Architect, 
announces Ist, 2nd and 3rd series, “Distinctive 
Homes and Gardens.” The masses are just 
awakening to the fact that there is mere build- 
ing and then there is art in building; that un- 
der favorable conditions and with proper 
knowledge one should cost no more than the 
other. 


These books are devoted to the home, its planning, build- 
ing, remodeling, beautifying, etc. Mu thought and labor 


has been expended on them. They are therefore just the 


books the home lover should possess. They contain many 
illustrations, floor plans and descriptions of the best mod- 


erate and low cost houses built today; thus offering an 
excellent opportunity of studying some of the best designs 


of the various and popular types of domestic architecture. 
These books also contain plans of gardens, and best of all, 
we devote many pages to general information and in tellin 
you how to secure all these things. The information wil 
greatly aid you in crystallizing your ideas—in deciding what 


you really do want and need. This timely advice alone 
might save or make _ hundreds of dollars, to say nothing 
of having as a result a true home instead of perhaps a 


lifelong disappointment. 


home means much to you! It expresses your life— 
your individuality—your taste, and the degree of your 
culture and refinement. The soul must be fed in = biome 


as well as the body, therefore there must 


e poetry 
well as mathematics, and while your home should” be made 
to fit your every need it should also be wholesome in its 
= fitting to its gama and possessing the charm 
a 


that will increase w 


WHY NOT SPEND YOUR MONEY WISELY ? 
WE CAN HELP YOU 


act and 2nd series each have 72 (20 = 13) pod 
series from $6,000 to $15,000. Price of each, $1.00 postpaid. 


Third series (a combination of Ist and 2nd’ series) 
sent postpaid upon receipt of $1.50. 
We also furnish plans and specifications as per our special 


offer. 
* THE KAUFFMAN CO. 
619-621 ROSE BUILDING CLEVELAND, O 


for people who want to vaccinate their build- 
ing investmentagainst the Repair Bill Bugaboo. 


3 Thousands have been writing us for plans for ag 
$5,000 CYPRESS BUNGALOW — so here it is: 


CYPRESS BUNGALOW“C” 








SPECIFICATIONS GO WITH WORKING 


for any competent carpenter 


longest possible life for your investment. 


exasperating repairs. 























A $7,000 BUNGALOW 


Every window a casement. Every 
casement fitted with our ‘‘BULL 
DOG” adjuster. Everybody 
happy— owner — tenant — archi- 
tects. 


The only perfect, TROUBLE- 
PROOF, ‘‘FOOL - PROOF” ad- 
juster at a cottage or bunga- 
low price. 


Post a postal for our Casement Booklet 


The Casement Hardware Co. 
58 Broadway Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 





N, MASS, 


stain perfectly. 








Ask our ‘‘AL1L.-ROUND HELPS DEPT.’’ 


“THE BUNGALOW BUG STILL BUSY’’and“NOTHING TOIT BUT CYPRESS” 








i ‘ EXCEPTIONALLY INTERESTING and ARTISTIC 
CYPRESS BUNGALOW SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR US BY 
ONE OF.NEW YORK’S ABLEST and BEST KNOWN ARCHITECTS 


WE ADVISE IMMEDIATE APPLICATION 


for VOL. 8, CYPRESS POCKET LIBRARY (VE//) 
SENT FREE ON REQUEST TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE WORLD. 





any question about Wood. Our reply will be frank. 
We recommend CYPRESS only where CYPRESS can Prove itself ‘‘the one best wood’’ for your use. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1206 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 








We produce CYPRESS 6ut do not retail it. 


Tocal Dealers sell CYPRESS ; if yours does not, 





INSIST ON IT NEAR HOME. Wide awake 
WRITE US, and we will tell you where you CAN get it. 



















West Haven. Conn. 
shi . Cc. 



















For Liquor and Drug Users 


A scientific remedy that has cured nearly half a 
million in the past thirty-two years. 
tered by medical specialists at Keeley Institutes 


Write for particulars 


To the Following Keeley Institutes: 


Portland, Me. Philadelphia, Pa., 812 N. Broad St. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Pittsburgh, Pa., 4246 Fifth Ave. 
Kansas City, Mo. Providence, R. I. 

Manchester, N. H Columbia, 8. 0 

Buffalo, N. Y. Salt Lake Oitg; Utah. 

White Plains, N. Y. Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Columbus, Ohio. London, land. 


PLANS and are SUFFICIENT 
TO BUILD FROM. 


The less you are able to spend in building, the more important it is that you secure the 
The more you spend, the more important it is 
that your money represent a permanent investment, and not have to be spent over again in 
CYPRESS is ‘‘the one best buy’’ in the entire wood market for 
those who care what they get for their lumber money. 
CYPRESS RESISTS THE ROT-INFLUENCES which so soon destroy other 
CYPRESS does not warp or shrink or swell like most woods—and takes paint or 
Whether for MANSION, PASTURE-FENCE OR “‘LITTLE JOB OF 
BACK-STEPS’’—remember—‘‘IF YOU BUILD with CYPRESS YOU BUILD but ONCE.” 


“CYPRESS lasts practically 


Adminis- 






































THE INDOOR GARDEN 





CONDUCTED BY CLARENCE MO 
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DECORATIVE PLANTS FOR THE HOME 
THE PALMS. 

MONG all the plants whose beauty of form 
A and habit of growth have led them to be 

utilized for interior decoration the palms 
certainly deserve the leading place. Their variety 
of outline, their ease of culture, their simplicity 
of color and their grace of structure—all com- 
bine to render them peerless among decorative 
plants. 

While many varieties of palms are listed in the 
plant catalogues, comparatively few of them are 
to be recommended for house culture. Many 
sorts which do well in the moist, equable tempera- 
ture of the greenhouse are likely to suffer in the 
dry, changing air of the living rooms. The two 
genera of palms that best combine beauty and 
ability to withstand unfavorable conditions are 
Kentia and Cocos. Two species of Kentia are 
especially desirable where broad decorative effects 
are desired. Kentia Belmoreana is perhaps the 
more generally useful of the two, being rather 
dwarf and spreading in habit of growth. It can 
be bought in al! sizes from little plants in three- 
inch pots, having four or five leaves about a foot 
high costing 25 cents, to large plants in eight-inch 
pots, having six or seven leaves three feet high, 
costing five dollars. Kentia Forsteriana is a 
somewhat more robust species, growing taller and 
broader, which is also very decorative. The prices 
are the same as for Belmoreana. 

There are several other Kentias which are less 
known and more expensive. They would be very 
interesting to grow. 

In the genus Cocos, which includes the cocoa- 
nut palm, the species Weddeliana is the leading 
decorative sort. It is the most graceful of the 
small palms, having slender, fine-cut leaves that 
curve in all directions from the center in a most 
attractive manner. It is especially attractive for 
the dining table or a corner of the living room. 
The prices are much the same as for the Kentias, 
the moderate sized specimens in five-inch pots 
that retail for $1.50, being particularly desirable. 

Among the coarser-leaved palms the Latania or 
fan palm is a favorite. It has broad leaves with 
much-cut ends and is quite hardy to house condi- 
tions. It is cheaper than the Kentias, good speci- 
mens in eight-inch pots being listed at $2.50 each, 
and those of fairly good size in six-inch pots 
being offered at one dollar. There is a rare and 
beautiful golden-leaved form of this fan palm 
which costs twice as much as the ordinary sort. 

The culture of these palms is simple. Once 
well started in a pot with good drainage it is 
only necessary to keep the roots fairly watered 
and the leaves free from dust and insects, espe- 
cially the scale-lice. It is desirable to wash off 
the leaves occasionally with a warm soap suds to 
keep off pests and free the breathing pores from 
dust. === 

BEAUTIFUL BAMBOOS 


T would be well if the present vogue of the 
I rubber plant could give way to a fashion of 
having the beautiful bamboos in our halls 
and living rooms. For the latter are much more 
graceful in effect and more pleasing and restful 
to the spirit of the beholder. 
he bamboos are almost unknown as house 
plants yet they are comparatively inexpensive, of 
easy culture and extremely decorative. They are 
particularly good for a well-lighted hall or stair 
way landing. In Dreer’s Garden Book seven 
varieties of bamboos are listed for sale, the prices 
varying from fifty cents to one dollar each. 


OTHER FOLIAGE PLANTS 


ERNS are probably the most generally grown 
foliage plants in American homes. They 
have many advantages, including ease of 
culture, freedom from pests, beauty of color and 


line, and comparative cheapness. The 
est trouble is that people keep them 
often trying to nurse an old plant 
when it would be much more satisfact 
place it with a young specimen 

Ferns are parti I ittractive in f 
or good-sized fern dishes. Most fern 
too shallow for an adequate root devel 
Among the best of the smaller ferns 
Pteris magnifica, Pteris Victoria, Pte 
and Pteris cretic Of the larger 
plumed Scott fern, and the improved 
plume fern (Whitmani), as well as t 

iolly ferns, are excel 

The Arancaria, or Norfolk Island 1 
of the most decorative of foliage plant 
tractive little tree has a symmetry and gr 
gives it a convent 1 beauty that is 1 
for a hall or c 

The Plumose 








The Slender Grace of the Cocos 


fern, is probably the most universally 
orative plant in America. It certainly 
the most satisfact foliage plants be 
beauty and its ease of culture. It thriv 
shine or shade and can readily be gt 
seed, or plants of all sizes bought at sn 
FORCING LILY-OF-THE-VALLI 
T is not yet generally known that th 
the-valley may be forced into blosso1 
home almost as successfully as in t 
house. It is one of the most desirabl 
for growing indoors because of its be 
the ease and rapidity with which the 
may be obtained 
Fresh “pips,” or 
kept on hand the year 


ts, of lily-of-the- 
‘round in‘cool st 
the great seed houses. They are tied in 
with 25 roots in each and sell at retail 
fifty to seventy-five cents a bundle—ac 
the quality. Of course, the best ones 
most satisfactory. These are practically 


ported roots, coming chiefly from Germany. By 
the hundred they cost from $1.75 to $2.50. 

These roots may be grown indoors in small 
pots or in window boxes. The flowering is purely 
a process of forcing, the blossoms appearing be- 
fore new roots come out, which shows that they 
develop from the plant-food stored in the thick- 
ened rootstock. Consequently the culture prelim- 
inary to blossoming is simply a question of pro- 
viding favorable conditions as to moisture, heat 
and light. Sand or sphagnum moss will serve as 
well as soil to put around the roots, because these 
substances hold water well and hold the root- 
stocks in place. 

When the roots arrive they should be unpacked 
at once and about one-third of the end away from 
the bud trimmed off with a sharp knife or pair 

f scissors. Then three or four of the roots may 
be placed in a small plant pot or flower jar and 
the space around the roots packed with soil, sand 
1r sphagnum moss. Or a larger number of the 
roots may be planted in a larger pot or a pottery 
flower box and the receptacle filled in the same 
way. Then water thoroughly. 

The forcing of these crowns is an entirely dif- 
ferent process from the forcing of the ordinary 
spring-flowering bulbs. With the latter the potted 
bulbs have to be put away in a cool place where 
the roots will develop before the leaves and blos- 
soms. With the lilies-of-the-valley the planted 
crowns should be put where there is a uniform 
temperature day and night of seventy to seventy- 
ive degrees Fahrenheit. A closet near the fur- 
nace or the closet where the hotwater heater is 
kept will often be just the place for keeping 
these plants at first. They should be kept well 
watered and left for nearly two weeks, or until 
the leaves and flower buds start to grow. They 
should then be brought to a warm, sunny room 
with plenty of light, where the temperature is 
about seventy degrees. They will soon blossom 

fter which the cooler the temperature the longer 

hey will last 


PITCHER PLANTS INDOORS 


HE common pitcher plant of swamps and 

I bogs takes no unnecessary chances in its 

arrangements to pass the winter. It keeps 
at work until freezing weather comes; then it 
tops and remains quiescent until the spring sun 
brings out its insect victims again. The long, 
thick perennial rootstocks, with their still thicker 
crowns and with the plants in all stages of devel- 
opment at the ends, endure uninjured the flood- 
ing and freezing to which they are subjected. 
Young leaves in various stages of development 
and even well-formed flower buds may be found 
upon the plants in winter. 

If you are a gardener, with your memory stored 
with melancholy images of the hateful rootstocks 
f witch-grass or quack-grass, you will readily 
see the structural resemblance between these 
pitcher plant rcotstocks and those that give this 
grass its pestiferous ability to overrun the soil. 
At the joints in each arise both leaves and roots, 
many of the former to reach up for light and air 
and all of the latter to reach out for food and 
water. In the case of the pitcher plant the thick 
brown roots have well-developed secondary roots 
that penerate the moss in all directions. 

This moss is permeated with the old dead 
leaves of the pitcher plants, most of them still 
filled at the base with the desiccating remnants of 
insect life. Probably these organic remains 0 
plant and animal life add food materials from 
which the roots are able to extract a meager nt- 
triment to help out the plant in its battle for 
existence. 

One of the most interesting indoor gardens one 
can have is to transfer some of these pitcher 
plants and a lot of the moss in which they grow 
to a large glass dish, like an aquarium jar. Cover 
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GLADIOLL-THE ORCHIDS 


This is what an admirer has aptly termed these superb flowers. 
With all the varied tint and markings of the orchids, they are 
for everyone’s garden—for yours. No flower is easier to grow, 
few so easy. No special soil requirements, no enemies, no 
great care necessary. 


I Will Teach You How to Grow Them | 


I will show you how they can be used most effectively, out- 
doors and in. I grow nothing but Gladioli, over 15,000 varieties, 
and have tested them under every possible condition. I know 
that you can grow them successfully, no matter what your soil 
may be. From the results of my experience, I have prepared 
a little book. You have never seen anything quite like it. 


This Little Book Sent You Free— 
‘The Uses of the Modern Gladiolus”’ 


It is beautifully illustrated, showing, by means of the won- 
derful French color process, many of the world’s best varieties 
of Gladioli in their exquisite natural tints. It tells just how to 
grow and use Gladioli, and describes all the best sorts. It gives 
full details of my famous Cowee Collections. If you are inter- 
ested write me, that I-may send you a copy free. 


Arthur Cowee, Meadowvale Farms | | 
P. O. Box 90, Berlin, New York 














AFRICAN ORANGE DAISY 


No Garden Should Be Without It 


A rare and extremely showy annual from 
Namaqualand, South Africa, of very easy cul- 
ture. The plants of neat branchy habit, grow 
about 12 to 15 inches high and are exceedingly 
profuse in flowering. Its Marsuerite-like blos- 
soms, 24% to 2% inches in diameter under prop- 
er cultivation, show a unique glossy rich 
orange-gold, with dark-colored disc surround- 
ed by a black zone. It produces its pretty 
flowers very early after being planted out in 
the open ground in sunny situations and will 
continue to flower during the summer. Plant 
in soil not over rich. 





We will mail a packet of this superb annual and a copy of 
our beautifully illustrated catalogue, 144 large pages—the best 
seed book published in America—for only 10c., stamps or coin. 
Write to-day. 


CATALOGUE READY JANUARY Ist 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


{ BOX_15 ) 


33 Barclay Street and 38 Park Place, New York 








OSES © NEW CASTLE 


is an exquisitely illustrated 86-page book, printed 
in natural colors. Gives lifetime experience on rose 
culture; describes wonderful Hoosier roses, world's 
best for home planting. Also fullline hardy plants 
and shrubs ofallkinuds. Your name on a postcard 
brings book FREE. Be sure to write today. 


Heller Bros. Co..Rose Specialists. Box 116 , New Castle, ind 








“PLANTS 
BEAUTIFUL 











Write for our FREE BOOK 


Full of invaluable information on Floriculture and 


Landecape Gertening. Our years Bg dened CED SH EEP MAN U RE 
service F c. you possess spacious ands, have ~ aie , 

them tastefully planned by our Landscape Dept., mak- a -f—  RS E 
ing them artistic and a delight to cultured tastes, or, By wie ~shrube—v bles and fruit 

if your home be small and modest, make its sur- 2 RREL EQU Large barrel, freight prepaid East of 
rogndings — = ig I the er WAGON LOADS $4.00 Missouri River—Cash with order. 
= r’’ Roses, r > f . \ . } ‘ a 
This t book is fully illustrated and is FREE. Write tee §=— Write for interesting booklet and quelits 
or it now. MANURE) THE PULVERIZED MANURE CO. 
WAGNER PARK NURSERIES, Box 663, Sidney, Ohio , 24 Union Stock Yards Chicago, Ill. 


florsford’s Cold Weather Plants 


and Flower Seeds that Grow! 


Now is the time to see what to buy. Try a few haray 
things and see how beautiful and permanent many of them 
are, My list of wild flowers, ferns, shrubs, trees, etc., would 
assist you in selecting hardy kinds even when buying else 
where. Plants that can live in Vermont should be hardy 
anywhere in the United States. Don’t fail to see my free 
catalogue before making up your lists. 

F. H. HORSFORD, Chartotte, Vt. 





and PLANS for 
SURROUNDINGS” 









































Livingston’s Useful Seed Annual 
Now Ready — Ask for Free Copy 


The 130 pages of this practical catalog abound with 
truthful facts about dependable seeds. Nearly 300 
illustrations from photographs in connection with 
honest descriptions will help you to form an accurate 
idea of “true blue” seeds. A copy of the catalog 
is yours for the asking. 


Trial Collection ‘‘True Blue’’ Seeds 25c. 


, You will like the seed value found in this collec- 
tion and the quality of the product will appeal to you. 
ix large packets of vegetables shown on back cover 
of catalog above, viz: bean, beet, corn, lettuce, musk 
melon and radish. All splendid sorts of proven’ merit. 
ty them and learn more about “true blue” seeds. 


LIVINGSTON SEED CO., 540 High St., Columbus,O_ 

















Flowering Trees | 
Require Little Space 


in the yard or on the lawn and are always the admiration 
of passers-by. Among the best are the Aralias, Ash, 
Catalpa, Japan Cherry, Cornus, Crabs, Horse Chestnut, 
Judas, Koelreutaria, Magnolias, Thorns, Tulip Trees, etc. 
These in connection with groups of Shrubbery, Roses, 
Grasses and Hardy Herbaceous Plants make a beautiful 
lawn and attractive, home-like surroundings. They can 
be had at a nominal cost within the reach of everyone. 
We carry everything for the Garden, Lawn, Park and 
Orchard. 58 years of fair dealing has put us to the front. 
1,200 acres, 47 greenhouses. 


Two Big Books Sent FREE 


Write now for General Catalog No. 2, 168 pages, or for Fruit and 
Ornamental Tree Catalog No. 1, 112 pages. Both free. Try us. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Box 612 -PAINESVILLE, OHIO 
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this with a glass plate and you will see the plant 
soon begin to grow as naturally as in its native 
home in spring. 


HARDY PERENNIALS FOR WINDOW 
GARDENS 
NE of the most interesting sorts of winter 
O window gardens is that made up of the 
hardy perennials usually grown outdoors. 
Not all of these, by any means, are known to be 


adapted to forcing indoor it severa 
have been thus 1 essfully 
number seems t e constantly 
I have repeatedly 
garden displays 
den columbines 
during a January tl they can be plant 
window box and send up lea 
blossoms. The | yng-spurred go 
umbine (aquilegia chrysantha) 
ive for this use 


increasing 
attractive 
bringing in t 
f these 


is especiall 





much if you do wait. 


And we have the evergreens you want. Fine, 
root pruned, sturdy specimens of the sort you 
want, in sizes from three feet up to thirty. They 
can be shipped by wagon or rail with perfect safe- 
ty when bundled and packed Hicks’ way. 

Then there’s the planning—send for our cata- 
logs this very day and map out just what planting 
of trees, shrubs and flowers you should do this 
spring. Then write or come and see us and make 
your arrangements. 

Done this way your results will be positively 





Both Plant and Plan Now 


You gain nothing by waiting till spring 
Evergreens of al] kinds can be 
planted to special advantage all winter long. 


Isaac Hicks & Son 


Westbury, L. I. 
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Notan inch fromzero 
but growing finely 


Between the two layers of glass in 
the Sunlight Double Glass Sash is an 
air space 5 of an inch in thickness 


This is the secret of the complete success of 
that sash everywhere for hot-beds and cold- 
frames. 

Above the glass winter weather—zero, perhaps 
—Below the glass a little spot of summer 
With warm earth and plants, growing as though 
it were May; violets to pluck throughout the 
Winter: pansies in bloom by late February; rad- 
ishes and lettuce in constant supply for the table; 
cabbage, beet, tomato, pepper, melon and other 
plants, properly timed, ready in the Spring to go 

out of doors and make early crops. 

You can have a bed like this at little cost, for 


Sunlight Double Glass Sash Co. 


the Sunlight Sash is complete in itself 
no mats or board The only cover 
sealed between the of glass and 
not have to be bot be lifted 
It weighs nothing and cannot even be 
a raging blizzard cannot pen 

Let us tell you all about 
the Sunlight Sash—how you 
can make Winter gardening 
a source of healthful, profit 
able pleasure to you 

Write at once for ¢ ! 
free. Enclose te if y r 
sey's booklet on hot-b i 


945 E. Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 








[he commercial florists have lately discovered 
that the hardy perennials can be forced success- 
ully in greenhouses, and one of the largest plant 
dealers in the country has issued a special circu- 
lar to the trade in which several sorts are offered 
for forcing for Easter. The Canterbury Bell 
leads the list, pot-grown plants in four-inch pots 
in blue, white or rose varieties being offered. 
[he variegated plantain lily (Funkia undulata) 
comes next, strong roots being offered. The 
familiar bleeding heart of the old-fashioned gar- 
dens is offered in strong clumps from outdoors. 
should be particularly attractive for a 
sunny window. 

\ little known flower for this purpose is the 
pink-flowering Lupine, which has beautiful blos- 
soms of the form of the blue Lupine. It should 
make a particularly effective plant for use in 
pottery flower boxes. 


[hese 


SUNDEW CROWNS 
T HE little sundew, or drosera, which may be 


found usually where the pitcher plants 
grow, is one of the most interesting plants 

) grow in such an aquarium jar, as is mentioned 
above. These sundews can often be found in 
winter in peat bogs by a little searching. 

I had never happened to wonder how the sun- 
dew passes the winter until one April day. I was 
picking over some peat moss, fresh from a bog, 
when | came across clusters of small green leaves 
just starting into growth from what had been a 
crown or naked: bud. Some of the leaves had 
grown enough to show the characteristic viscid 
hairs of the sundew, so the plant was easily iden- 
tified. The rootstock up to the base of the leaves 
was brown and dead, showing that the only part 
of the plant that surviyed was the cluster of tiny 
leaves 

These sundew crowns are evidently fitted to 
survive long periods of immersion, for they are 
likely to be under water from October to April. 
\s soon as the water goes, however, and the 
weather warms up they are ready to start new 
plants, held in place only by the dead stems of 
the previous year. The few roots are sent out 
later, so that the plant develops its viscid hairs 
and begins its fly-catching business before any 
nutriment can come through the roots. 

If the peat moss is placed ina covered aquarium 
jar the growth of the young leaves can readily 
be seen 


THE SEED CATALOGS 


OON after New Year’s the garden enthusiast 
S has one of the most interesting experiences 
A of the year—the study of the new seed and 
plant catalogs that appear in January. There is 
a rich array of garden lore in these announce- 
ments of the wares offered by the great mail- 

rder houses, and most of them are well worth 
reading. Send for those you see advertised and 
select the things you desire to grow this year. 


The “Why” of Fruit Trees 


Grown Here in California 


California is probably the leading horticultural 
state in the Union, and authorities in other sections 
are learning the superiority of trees grown under 
the unexcelled conditions that prevail here. Cali- 
fornia trees are available for growing unusually fine 

quality fruit, right in your own grounds. 


You Ought to Invest in 
California Fruit Trees 


—no matter where you live, you can grow 

some of them to advantage. Our apple, peach, 

plum, pear, etc., are hardy everywhere, and 
include various rare introductions of 
Luther Burbank that you cannot secure 
elsewhere. You need to know abont our 
offerings before making up your list; 
write us now and let us help you. 

# years’ nursery experience and efficient 
management guarantees satisfac- 
tion with every order. . 

Oar books: ‘California Horticul- 
ture,” a complete handbook, Ps) 
cents, postpaid. **New Products 
of the Trees,’”’ 25 cents. New 

Price Oatalorue, handsomely 

illustrated, free. 

FANCHER CREEK NURSERIES, INC 

Geo. C. Roeding, Pres. & Mgt. 

Box C, Fresno. California 

Est. 1884. Paid-up Capital $200,000 
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SWEET PEA 


QUARTET 
Plant Them This Year 


PLANT these wonderful Peas that won for 

Mrs. Fraser the thousand pound sterling 
prize at the great London contest held last July 
in the Crystal Palace. 

Won against the keenest kind of competition 
of over 10,000 exhibitors. By a special ar- 
rangement we have secured a stock of these 
prize winning varieties, which are: 





Paradise Carmen—clear, lovely carmine 
waved. 

‘Constance Oliver—delicate pink suffused 
with cream, waved. 

Arthur Unwin—rose shaded with cream, 
waved. 

Tom Bolton—dark maroon, waved. 

As you see them illustrated here, they are 


much reduced in size, Why don’t you stir up 
seme friendly competition with your neighbors 
this year with this quartet? 

Here is our offer, which is backed up by 
Boddington’s Seal of Quality—and you know 
what that means. Buy your seeds now and 
plant them early—the earlier the better. 

1 packet of the above 4 prize win- 
ners for pab-desd ceubenbededes 0.35 


Pest eid with each order we will 
send you 


Boddington’s 1912 Garden Guide 


which contains a complete description of the 
Sweet Pea Contest. 


This Gu i » is a decided d ure from the usual 
“Ss ‘Catalog.’ 





so-called e cultural directions 
written by seagrass gardeners who have the love 
of flowers in them—gardeners who know. 
These ‘‘tell you how’’ 


directions are especially 
fine—no elaborate, discouraging directions—j 
mon sense advice, like your neighbors tell you over 


If you want this Guide and not the Sweet Pea 
t, we will gladly send it to you, free, just 
same. 





e Arthur;|T. Boddington 
326 West 14th St 
NEW YORK 





Beautify Your Home with 
Choice Evergreens and Shrubbery 


Our methods of planting and conducting business 
enable us to offer high-grade Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Evergreens, Roses, Vines, Water-Lili s, Fruit Trees, Her- 
baceous Plants, etc., at prices which defy competition. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
MONTROSE NURSERIES 
Montrose, Westchester County 


R SHADE 0 
ROLLERS 
Original and unequaled. 
Wood an tin rollers. “* mproved”’ 
requires no tacks, Inventor's 
 Nccoatte on genuine: 


Slat ha born 


New York 






















of their expense. 


of your “perhaps.” 


NEW YORK 
St. James Bldg. 


BOSTON 


Perhaps you have an altogether wrong idea | the “perhaps” 
Perhaps you don’t know the | but he may be able to suggest the happiest 
wonderful possibilities of one of our indoor | kind of a happy solution. 
gardens, Perhaps you think it means the usual | in the illustration is attached to the garage. 
vexatious building troubles—and disappoint- | You may be able to do the same with yours. 
ments. Perhaps you are wrong on every one | 


Tremont Bldg. 


About Your 
Roses 
And Our Kind 
of. Perpetual 
Rose Garden 





HAT a pity 
that your 
outdoor roses 
last but one short 
month. And _ those 
you buy in the flower shops 
somehow fail to give the genu- 
ine pleasure that those you 
grow yourself do. You don’t 
have that same delightful 
friendliness for them. They 
seem to lack something. 
Haven't you often longed for 
a greenhouse where you could 
have a perpetual rose garden— 
a garden filled with blooms from 
September till June? Have you 
ever talked it over with us? 
Who knows 





over with you. 


The greenhouse 





Then there’s our catalog—you may prefer 


One of our representatives | to see that before you see any of us, Let 
will come any time you say and gladly talk | us know. 


Lord & Burnham Company 


Factories: Irvington, N. Y., 


Des Plaines, Til. 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Franklin Bank Bldg. Rookery Bldg. 


























The Giant Himalaya Berry 


Like a blackberry, but not a blackberry. Vine grows 
forty feet a year unless trimmed. Will stand the win- 
ters anywhere in the United States. Bears enormous 
crops of berries. ies ripen early and continue late; 
are nearly an inch long, sweet and melting; delicious 
as dessert; superior to 
berries for ams or preserves. 
plants 20 cents each, 


$40.00 a thousand. Add 10 per 

cent. <a wanted by mail 
Get a Berrydale Berry 
—. Tells about several 
ood berries, and is sent 

rite for it now. 

SEMaYOAe EXPERIMENT GARDENS 
Beautiful Avenue, Holland, Mich, 




















FREE TO YOU 


For 72 Years a 
Guide to the best 
Us and Plants 
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tates. Trustworthy scriptions of the Most we me | 
uaeeey Stock in America. — yh 


4 — a prime condition. ": world-w 


h gventynws 
Write” TOD Y for a copy of this 72 


4 ELLWANGER & at 


Mount Hore Nursenies Bex 53, ROCHESTER, H. Y. 
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FIREPLACES drag into their 
fore which the 
OW that custom calls tor a liberal allow- fireplace was ver) t there ‘ 
ance of fireplaces in dwelling-houses, it miserable sight than rcle of people sitt 
may not be amiss to offer some sugges- streaming eyes, smeezing a oughing 
tions as to how to make fires. Apart fromthosefire- Brobdingnagian firep! n the middle 
places which are purely ornamental and never in- burns, or, rather, smoke pile o 
tended for use, there are many more which cannot brought up by 
be made to work satisfactorily without certain pre- fireplace must 
cautions. The most annoying of these unsatisfactory init. To burn 
fireplaces are those which, with the object of mak- inches long, wh 
ing them look hospitable, or picturesque, or some- in a three-foot 
thing else, are too wide. Three feet is the suit- account of the \ 
able width for a fireplace in an American house, the fire, into whi 
although they are often seen four, five or even the wood and bl 
six feet wide. For our ancestors, who had oxen’ and gets up t! 
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what draught there is. With a four-foot fireplace 
the case is still worse, and the only remedy, if 
short wood is used, is to build up a little “hob” 

brick on each side, ten or twelve inches high, 
eaving only comfortable space between them to 


accommodate the wood. These hobs, which 


shot uld project about a foot from the back of the 

ireplace, will prevent cold air from getting be- 
hind the burning wood, and often completely 
cure all difficulties; but, if the fireplace is too 
high, as well as to wide, it may be necessary to 
put on a brass plate, across the upper part of 
the opening, to reduce the height to the twenty- 
eight or thirty inches which is as much as most 
fireplaces will bear. 


FROM SUBSCRIBERS 


su have got me into trouble by writing to my 
wife so I enciose herewith, $3.00 for THE House 
BEAUTIFUL for one year. You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself. 


J. G., Jr., Jackson, Mich. 


In reply to your letter would say that I like 
[ue House BEAUTIFUL magazine better than any 
[ have ever taken. There seems to be such fine 
lass_ to its contents and I will be pleased to send 
you $3.00 for same which will be the second mag- 
azine in June. You can keep my name on your 
list even if I have to pay $1.00 a month until sub- 

ription is paid for. 

Mrs. C. H. S., Ontario, Canada. 


Let me tell you how much I think of your 
beautiful magazine, because it has opened my 
eyes and made clear why I have not liked so 
many things I have had to live with. It also 
helped me furnish a house in the country. My 
husband, too, has been more than pleased to see 

w I have been able “ ~— his home restful. 

Mrs. F. H. S., Wellington, N. J. 


iring the past six weeks I have attended six 

rict clubs meetings talking to women on 

tistic Home Building and Furnishing.” I 

e urged their subscribing for magazines de- 

| to this line of thought, particularly Tue 

ouse BeAuTIFUL which I have mentioned in 

ery talk I have given. I have been asking them 

in their new “Year Book” to announce at least 

two programs devoted to house decoration, citing 

[ue House BEAUTIFUL as the one magazine fur- 
1ishing sufficient matter for these programs. 

I am very glad to tell you this because I appre- 

ciate your efforts in giving us a successful maga- 





EITH’S $1. PLAN ee S| an 


RECOGNIZED FOR MERIT THE WORLD OVER 


Vol. 1-215 Plans for Artistic Bungalows and Cottages. Vol. 6—125 Plans for Attractive Homes Coste. $ 
Duplexes, Double Houses and Flats. || Vol. 7—100 ment, Br nd Half-T 
“* Attractive Homes Costg. $2000. to Vol. 8— 50 Attractive Garages Costing $150. to § 
e nd fal ., | Vol. 9—182 Beautif ite Views I toon 
Vol. 5-175 \| Vol. 10—172-Page Book Pr i se Decorat 
Get KEITH’S PLAN BOOKS with a Reputation. One Dollar Each, Direct « or Thru News Dealers 


UR books sellon merit. Something first-c 
in a plan book is necessary and tho it takes a 
dollar to get one of Keith's books, the invest- 
ment is worth while. Keith's 1911 new editior 
give great value for a dollar. They are the fina 
product of many years’ study of the home-build 
er’s needs and the plans are good; that is the 
portant item. The designs are illustrated by 
half-tones—many from photographs. The book 
are nicely printed and bound. Size 7 x 10. 
INTERIORS BEAUTIFUL.—This book gi 
182 photo views of artistic interiors taken in 1 
and well built homes. These views will give 
many ideas for the interior arrangement of your home and for its finishing 
_ DECORATION. —A book of 172 pages in eleven chapters, complete in up-to-dat 
good taste and covering the practical side of house decoration in a thoroughly 


Any One of Keith’s $1. Books F REE 


ar’s subscript 


KEITH’S MAGAZINE ON HOME BUILDING, $2. 


A 72-page monthly magazine entering its 12th successful year in the advancement of 
on planning and decorating the home; eight to ten designs an issue by leading hitects; for homes o f mode 
Unique floor plan arrang 's with te description and cost estimates. You KEITH'S and as you v 
build but one house, get it right at the start. KEITH'S will —_ you do it and make most of your investmer 


A BIG $3. OFFER.—Two of our books, “Practical House || A BIG $5. OFFER.— We v 1 any five 
Decoration”’ and “Beautiful Interiors,” naturally go to- || lar books and enter a yea ibscription to Keitl 
. gether. We offer to send you both books with your choice ly magazine for $5 
of one plan book (3 books in all) and enter a year’s sub- We will send all ten vo s and enter a year’s s 
scription to the magazine for $3. | tion to the magazine for $8.50 


M. L. KEITH, 620 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Keith s No. 462 














OUR FLOCK’OF WHITE SWANS ) 


We carry the largest stock in America of ornamen- 
tal birds and animals. Nearly 60 acres of land en- 
tirely devoted to vur business. 


Beautiful Swans, Fancy Pheasants, Pea- 
fowl, Cranes, Storks, Ostriches, Ornamental 
Ducks and Geese, etc., for private parks 
and fanciers. Also Hungarian Partridges, 
Pheasants, Bob White Quail, Wild Ducks 
and Geese, Deer, Rabbits, Squirrels for 
stocking preserves. Suitable New Years’ 
presents: Swans, Fancy Pheasants, trained 
Bullfinches, Canaries, Parrots, etc. 

WENZ & MACKENSEN 

Proprietors of Pennsy!vania Pheasantry and Game Park 


L Dept. HB. Pucks County, Yardley, Pa. 
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Why Not Post Yourself 

on Wood Finishing By Ss A bY = = » al: 
meng Getting this 
Ge? § Valuable | Hardware 
1 | Book eS 
Free? 


You won't. obligate 
yourself in the least by 
sending for the latest 
edition of our hand- 
some book—‘*The Proper Treatment for 
Floors, Woodwork and _ Furniture’— 
written by famous experts on Wood 
Finishing. 


















The beauty of Sargent Hardware is funda- 
mental. We work with honest metals, specially 
compounded to give exquisite coloring and resist 
wear. Our designs are derived from purest 
examples of various schools and periods of 
architecture and are true to type. Over all is 
the touch of the craftsman who is skilled in 
metal working and whose heart is in his work. 





With the book we want to send you two 
sample bottles of Johnson’s Wood Dye, and one 
of our Prepared Wax. We want you to know 
all about 


Johnson’s 
Wood Dye 


in 15 shades as follows: 





No. 126 Light Oak No. 130 Weathered Oak 
No. 123 Dark Oak No. 131 Brown Weathered 
No. 125 Mission Oak No. 132 Green Weathered 
No. 140 Early English No, 121 Moss Green 

or Manila Oak No. 122 Forest Green 


No. 110 Bog Oak No. 172 Flemish Oak 

No. 128 Light Mahogany No. 178 Brown Flemish 

No, 129 Dark Mahogany No. 120 Fumed Oak 
Half Gallons $1.50 


This is a DYE, not a “stain.”” There’s a great 
difference, Ordinary stains just cover the wood 
and quickly fade. Johnson’s Wood Dye sinks 
deep into the pores of the wood; brings out all 
the beauty and high lights of the grain. 

Johnson’s Prepared Wax. used over the Dye 
and rubbed dry with a cloth, gives a soft, vel- 
vety polish that will not ‘‘mar’’ or show scratches. 
Do not forget to send for our book No. H.B-1 
and the samples, specifying shade you prefer. 
Thus, at our expense, you can prove all we say. 










S. C. Johnson & Son 


The Wood Finishing Authorities 
Racine, Wisconsin 


When you are build- 
ing or remodeling, confer 
with your architect in the selec- 
tion of designs that thoroughly harmonize 
with the lines of the building. Sargent Hardware includes 
so many examples of each school and period that personal 
taste has wide latitude. 
Sargent Book of Designs Mailed Free 

Illustrates and describes a variety of patterns suitable for residences. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, 140 Leonard St., New York 








Three Things You Need 
FIRST: The only sanitary method 
of caring for garbage, deep in 
the ground in meta] receiver hold- 
ing heavy galvanized bucket with 
bail. No freezing, no odors. Avvid 
- the battered can and scattered 

refuse resulting from removal of 
Opens with the Foot frozen contents. Health De- 

















mands it. — at earn . Se a Na a a aan 
Se UNDERGROUND GARBAGE RECEIVER 
aes UNDERFLOOR REFUSE RECEIVER JUST ONE OF OUR HOMES QRIGINALITY -- PERSONALITY -- INDIVIDUALITY 
Spiral Truss Ribbed ASH BARREL IN HOUSES BUILT FOR HOMES 


+ +3 


SECOND: This clean, convenient 
way of disposing of ashes from 
furnace or hot water heater, 
cellar and yard refuse. Fire- 
proof, flush with floor. Abolish 
the old ash barrel. 

THIRD: The 
Stephenson Spiral 
Truss Ribbed Ash 
Barrel has no un- 
Sanitary corruga- 


ls the name of our new beautifully illustrated 1912 edition tai P es, 
floor plans, and reliable itemized estimates of homes, selected for their refined character 
of design, and convenience, comfort, and vay | of space in the arr: mt of 
Our estimates are taken from actual contracts let, and are not published to trap you 
into buying plans for a house that can never be built for the price gece. TQ 
cover the foundation, mason work, lumber, glass, painting, interior finish, ng, 4 
labor, etc., of each of the homes. We give you quality in suggestions embodying the best 
in practical home planning, in preference to quantity of a hundred or more cut and 
dried impossible ones. We have cut the price of the book in order to put it before 
the people more readily, and to interest them in our proposition, 
Now is the time for you to study your future heme, and 
we have the house of your ideals. 














tions for refuse to Easy toSweep into PIERRE LINDHOUT, Architect 
cae tip eeortonh on wh aan @ ability Pierre Lindhout, 71819 Ashton Bldg. Grand Rapids, Michigan: == | = = SS 
8 i Ai out, 7 Ashton idg., Gra pids, ichigan 

without pe Rye wy mathe 5 ik tu “Enclosed is $0 cents, for which lease mail your 1912 edition of ORIGINALITY, PERSONALITY, 
Nine years in practical use. It pays to INDIVIDUALITY, in HOUSES BUILT FOR HOMES, according to special offer in HOUSE 
look us up. : BEAUTIFUL. 

Sold direct. Send for Circulars on each. Er oc ccc ansose besoeninencnaginacaerebdoneudiaiingialiouiaptsdeaselas oeiesteasboekktassakeleaubeeiie — 

G. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
23 Farrar Street Lynn, Mass. DOIN ccnnccnistinaindsiertanianhshttpakh taretnbhgenegsieneuinendestebaiitadslbiiniinkeilaiaisubdipebnnndtiminiiie 
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| The Quality that Wears vs. Trouble and Repairs 


EE 


THE 
EWAN 


SYSTEM OF 


WATER SUPPLY “ 





This Trade-Mark on all genuine Kewanee tanks and 
machinery protects the public and honest dealer. 


Private Water Supply Plants 
—That Equal the Best City Service 


Durable 
Complete 


Frost Proof 
Germ Proof 


Compact 
Simple 


Dirt Proof : 
Almost Fool Proof 


Widely Imitated But Never Equaled 


Any power and any capacity of pump from 100 gallons to 
12,000 gallons per hour—air tight steel storage tanks from 
200 to 20,000 gallons capacity. 


Any pressure up to 150 pounds per square inch, equal to a 
tower over 300 feet high. 


The whole system is installed out of sight. Kewanee 
Pumping Units are tested under your conditions at the factory, 
and are ready to use when the crate is taken off. 


Sold and installed by dealers everywhere. 
Write for 64 page Catalog No.6. 


Kewanee Water Supply Company 








2080 Hudson-Terminal Bld : H g 
60 Church St, New York City Kewanee, Illinois he gaarauagg om 
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L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manefactarere of — 


PLUMBING GOODS EXCLUSIVELY) 


GENERAL OFFICES, SHOW-ROOMS. TRENTON, N. J.— DENVER, COL 
AND MAIN WORKS: CHICAGO, ILL. ST. LOUIS, MO.—OMAHA, NEB. 
CABLE ADDRESS: “WOLFFCOQ” MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.| 


1855 — FIFTY-SIX YEARS OF QUALITY — 1911 
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SH 
NONSENSE 


‘Mrs. Upperten says I may present you. You 
are fortunate. She does not care to meet many 
strangers.” “Oh, she always allows me to be 
presented. I have been introduced to her a great 
many times.”—Washington Herald. 

Castleton—What, old man, you are not reading 
the Bible, are you? Sandstone—Yes, I am. Cas- 
tleton—What for? Sandstone—One of my rela- 
tives sent it to me for a wedding present, and I’ve 
got to tell them how I like it—Truth. 








‘This is a good anecdote about George Wash- 
ington,” remarked the editor, “but it seems 
strange that it has never been in print before.” 
“Not at all,” explained the occasional contributor, 

I only thought of it a few days ago.”—Kansas 
City Journal. 

Why He Came. 

There was a young woman named Strong, 

Much given to slang, which is wrong; 

When the grave parson said: 

Will this man you wed?” 

She said: “Sure, Mike! That’s why he’s along.” 
—Detroit Free Press. 





“What a brilliant marriage,” said the genial 
lady. “He is worth several millions and she will 
herit at least a billion.” “Would you call that 
larriage,’ ’ inquired Miss Cayenne, “or a merg- 
—Washington Star. 

Professor Underdon (a (at the Boston Browning 
~No, my hearers, we cannot linger too 
lovingly on-the grand words and refining thoughts 
of our great master of Child of the House 

ntering suddenly)—John L.’s goin’ by, ’f yer 
wan’ ter see him. (Club suddenly adjourns to 

e window.)—Puck. 


Club) 








‘Joined in June” is the way a Southern news- 
paper heads a wedding report. This suggests a 
few other alliterations, as, “Fastened in Febru- 
ary,’ “Mated in May,” “Attached in August,” 
‘Spliced in September,” and “Divorced in De- 
cember.”—Boston Transcript. 





Orator—I thought your paper was friendly to 
me? Editor—So it is. What’s the matter? 
Orator—I made a speech at the Odd Fellows’ din- 

ner last night, and you didn’t print a line of it. 

Editor—Well, what further proof do you want? 

Canadian Courier. 

Over the Asphalt Sea. 
O, sail with me o’er the asphalt sea, 

The tide doth favor us; 

Though the waves beat high, both snug and dry 

Is the good ship Metor Bus. 


Like a racer brave she takes the wave 
That would her course disturb, . . 

From her upper deck we count each wreck, 
A-rotting on the curb! 


she sinks from billows’ brinks 
She quivers to the keel; 

nk God for the hand that’s in command 
\nd the stout heart at the wheel! 


As down 


There’s many a shoal to try the soul 
And many a depth unplumbed ; 

Our course we mark by the noble bark 
That to the sea succumbed. 


O, sail with me o’er the asphalt sea 
In this gallant craft of mine; 
The bravest choose the avenues, 
Let cowards sail the brine. 
—New York Times. 
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Harpers Bazars 
Great Serial 


During 1912 will be 
published one of the 
most dramatic and in- 
teresting novels yet 
published in this mag- 


“AS 
CAESAR’S 
WIFE 


By MARGARITA SPALDING GERRY 


In this great story Mrs. 
Gerry chooses a remarkable 
theme and handles it with 
extraordinary skill. Not 
only big and vital, but new. 
Beautiful illustrations by 
James Montgomery Flagg. 


Subscription Price, $1.25 
Single Copies, 15 cents 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square - NEW YORK 

















Wipe YOUR FEET 


Mud, snow, dust and dirt will not be 








: tracked — your floors you use 
= Grab’s Foot aaa 
7 ba ~ —y year door. 


nj soles and two etit 
bristle brushes which 
clean sides of shoe. 


AUTOMATICALLY 
ADJUSTS ITSELF 


to any size shoe. Hand- 
somely — a 
an 
Gwept under. Fastens to d Get one 
—_ ods useless work, Price #1. | 's- your ay place will not 
don’t take substitute, tus send +n order direct 2) 
we Thaorested folder FREE, Agents Wanted. 


GRAB’S WONDER LIGHTER 


Everybody's buying it. The 
safest, most efficient and econom- 
ical substitute for dangerous and 

costly matches. Flashes instantly igniting any eas 
or pod Good for 5,000 lights. A household 


necessity. Fimple, durabl Price, prepaid, only 
10 cents. Agents want ~ y 
y 0, Ill. 


ICTOR M. GRAB & CO.. $7 Ashland Block, Ch 
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| | Lifelong Dividends tor a Few Dollars Now | 








Marden’s 
Books of 


Inspiration 


















12 


VOLUMES 




















‘* Had I seen such a book as ‘ Pushing 
to the Front’ when I first started towards 
mercantile life, I should—if it had been 
necessary—gone at least without one meal 


a day to save enough money to have 
bought the book.’’ 






John Wanamaker 
has just written Dr. Marden: 


(Signed) 
JOHN WANAMAKER. 


3668 


PAGES 


E power-giving books by Orison Swett Marden show how “big” 
men do things; how they dig out a foothold in the business world; 
how they establish their credit, make opportunities, increase their abilities, 
double their means, widen heir ifinence and achieve their aim—in fact, 
how, in spite of every obstacle, they succeed in life. 


The most successful business men, statesmen, professional 
men, educators and executives have these volumes as part of 
their permanent libraries. Many have purchased hundreds 
of volumes for presentation to their employees and friends, 

These books om, been read and recommended by such 
men as Andrew Carnegie, Theodore Roosevelt, John Bur- 
roughs and Judge Ben Lindsey. 

Ministers, teachers, educators, orators, writers, professional 
men find them invaluable as ready reference books, teeming 
as they are with life stories of the world’s great successes. 

Nearly a million copies are now read all over the world, 
translated into Swedish, French, German, Russian, Italian, 
Bohemian, Norwegian and Japanese. 

Those who read themiare spurred to their highest endeavor, 
urged forward to bring out the very and shown how 
to make of themselves the utmost possible. 


You Have a Choice 

of three attractive bindings—leather, silk or cloth. The leather 
volumes have flexible covers, measure 4 x 6% inches, popular 
pocket size, and are handsomely bound in dark maroon leather, 
with gilt tops and silk book-mark. The silk volumes are the 
same size, richly bound in green watered silk in the same style. 
The cloth volumes are 5.x 7% inches, attractively bound in 
dark red cloth. Each set is embossed in gold, illustrated with 
portraits and printed in large, clear type. 


This Is All You Need to Do 
To bring you the complete Marden Inspirational Library, 
in 12 handsome volumes, 420 idea-full chapters, 3668 pages, 
transportation fully prepaid, send only this coupon and three 
dollars. This small amount, for 3, 4 or 5 months, as you 
select cloth, silk or leather binding, pays for this library com- 
plete and brings you in addition SUCCESS MAGAZINE 
every month for two full years (24 numbers). Every issue 
of SUCCESS contains one or more stimulating editorials from 
Dr. Marden’s pen—in addition to clean and interesting fiction 
and outspoken articles on our big American problems. 
This is your chance to learn how to make your living more 
profitable and your life more worth while. 
Send This Coupon With Three Dollars Now 





With Dr. Marden's latest ~ rapes “* Self Investment,” the Marden 
Inspirational Library is complete Each one of the twelve volumes is 


complete in itself. 

The book titles are: Self Investment; The Opti- 
mistic Life; The Young Man Entering Business; 
Secret of Achievement; Getting On; Pushing to 
the Front; Be Good to Yourself; He Can Who 
Thinks He Can; Peace, Power and Plenty; The 
Miracle of Right Thought; Rising in the World; 
Every Man a King. 





No Red-Blooded Man But Will 
Respond to Such Chapters as These 


Wanted—A Man. Promotion—Health. 

The Will and the Way. Art of Advertising. 

Rich Without Money. Keeping Up With the Times, 
oosing a Vocation. Friendship and Success. 

The Man With the Idea. System and Order. 

Decision. Starting on Borrowed Capital. 

Love as a Tonic. Salesmanship. 

The Born Leader. Other Men's + Brains. 

Responsibilities and Power. What Is the Matter With Your 

Luck, Originality, Initiative. Help? 

Enthusiasm. What Credit Is Based Or. 

Facts on Common Sense. Dollars and Dimes 


Be Brief. Just Getting Along. 
Habit—The Servant or the Useful Occupation. 
Master. Hints to Young Writers. 
Courage— Self-Control. How os tnt Well. 
A Home of My Own. The Roll Call of the Great. 
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I coteat three dollars. Send me at once, transportation char fully 
prepaid, the complete twelve-volume * *Marden ~ yoy Library, 
3668 pages, nd in: cloth—silk—leather, and enter mv name for 
a full two-years’ subscription to SUCCESS "MAGAZINE, 
promise to remit three dollars each month until | have paid in all 
$h2 2 for - cloth binding. | 
$15 for the silk binding. 


|] $18 for the leather binding. 1 
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AV [SUCCESS MAGAZINE, Dept. E4y29-31 E.22dSt.,New York York 4 








Three dollars per annum, in advance, post- 
paid to any part of the United States; 3340 
to Canada; to foreign countries comprise 
the Postal "Union, $4.00. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber 
unless made by registered letter, or by check, 
express order, or postal order. 

en a change of address is desired, both 
the old and the new address should be a. 

The trade supplied by the American News 
Company and its branches. 

Renew as early as possible, in order to 


SERBERT 8S. STONE, Pres, PRESTON A. MULTER, Sec. 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


The House Beautiful Company, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 


avoid a break in the receipt of the numbers. 
Book-dealers, Postmasters, and Newsdealers 
receive subscriptions. 

Advertising rates to be had on application. 

The House Beautiful will not be responsi- 
ble for manuscri y and illustrations sub- 
mitted, but uses all due caution in their care. 

Entered as second-class matter December 
1910, at the post-office at New York, N. y" 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. Copyright, 
es, ee pest RT All cights re- 
serv 
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REPUBLIC 
STAGGARD TREAD 
Pat Septis 22,1908 
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The Republic R 
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